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GOING HOME TO HEAVEN: 





BY LOUISE MALCOM STENTON, 





Ah! dying is but going home— 
Home, to loved ones waiting there— 
Where nevermore are tears, or parting, 
But smiling skies are ever fair. 


Where weary limbs may rest forever, 
Safe from dreary paths oa earth— 
from blinding sleet and bitter cold-—- 
Where life eternal has new birth. 


Asa babe in fear, or anguish, 
Hies him to his mother’s arms, 
Let me, Saviour, ere I perish, 
Near thee rest from Life's alarms, 


1 am lost indeed without Thee 
To guide my stumbling feet aright; 


Let Thy wings foid warm about me, 
Lest I perish in the night! 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NULL AND VOID,”’ 





“MADAM’S WARD,” “THE HOUSE IN 
THE OLOSE,” “WHITE BEERIES 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOVE,”’ ETO., ETO. 





CHAPTER IIl,. 

RIS rode back slowly to the Revels 

| thinking over the adventure which had 
befallen her, the still stranger words 
the young man had spoken of her father. 

Why had she refused to tell him her 
name, and let him tell his? She wished 
now that she knew it. They had parted 
strangers ; if they met again—but perhaps 
they would never meet again, 

The world was wide, and her life would 
be spent within the circle of Kaighton and 
Beverley, end it was very probavle that he 
would never come back, that she should 
see him no more! 

Meanwhile Lcrd Montacute had reached 
the Revels. He had said on the spur of 
the moment that he was going to see Mr. 
Knighton; but now that he stood in the 
library he had not the least notion what he 
had come for, 

And when the door opened and the 
squire came in, and extending his hand, 
said, ‘Good morning, Montacute,” the 
young ear! stammered, and blushed, and 
fingered his eyeglasses helplessly. 

The fact was, Clarence was not only mad- 
ly in love with [ris, but he was very much 
alraid of her father: most people were, 
without exactly knowing why. 

Godtrey Knighton’s manner was stern, 
and tre dark eyes under their heavy brows 
seemed to go through the ordinary indi- 
vidual like gimlets; the air of reserved 
melancholy and pre-occupation also added 
to the general sense of awe and mystery. 

As he sat down in his chair, and looked 
across at the young man with the look that 
was not intended to be a frown, but was 
awkwardly like one, poor OClarence’s amall 
stock of self-possession melted into thin air. 

“Have you ridden over!” ssid the 
squire, opening the conversation. 

‘* Yo—es ; I wode over. Beautiful morn- 
ing tor a wide, Mr. Knighton.’’ 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said the squire. “Iris has taken 
ad vantage it of and rode over to the Hoit.’’ 

A sudden inspiration seized the young 
earl. He would take the heage at a rush. 
Why shouidn’t be? 

“Mr. Knighton,” he commenced, turn- 
ing pale and then red again, ‘‘I—-I came 
over to speak to you about Iris—tnat is, 

liss Knighton.’ 
About Ir 
squire, 





i—my daughter ? said the 








| Knighton, the heiress of 


in a tone of surprise which dissom- | 
posed Clarence terribly. 

‘*Ye—eu. The fact is, sir, that I—ilove 
+ Mise K nighton.”’ 
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There was a moment's silence; then the 
equire’s face grew darker, the ftrown 
heavier. 

‘* Have you spoken to ber?”’ he asked, 
and his voice was troubled and stern, al- 
most like that of a judge questioning a 
prisoner. 

“No, sir,” replied Clarence nervously, 
“IT have not! I have thought of doing so, 
—have tried to do so,—but——”’ 

*T am gled you have not,” said Godirey 
Knighton in a deep grave voice. 

The young man locked down at the car- 
pet, anxious but too modest to be amazed 
at the reception that was scoorded to him. 
Why should Mr. Knighton receive his 
Proposal so coldly and regard him witb 
such a stern, forbidding countenance ? 

Tne Knightons were the Knightons of 
the Revels, of ancient lineage and great 
social standing, it was true, but he was an 
earl, and his mother’s side was descended 
from one of the Conqueror’s companions. 
He was young, possessed of a gvod rent- 
roll, and of good character; why then 
should Mr, Knighton receive him as if he 
were somebody altogether objectionable? 

“T hope 1 have not offended you, Mr. 
Knighton ?’’ he said at last timidly. 

The squire started as if bis thoughts hud 
been wandering right away trom the sub- 
ject and a red flush mounted to his brow. 

“No, no; cortainly not!” he answered 
quickly, but still sternly. ‘‘You must 
know that in proposing for Iris’s uand you 
are doing me a great honor, Montacute,’’ 

“No, sir, the honor is ail on your 
sid!” said Clarence, and he said it very 
nicely. 

Mr. Knighton shook bis head. 

“It is a great honour, Montacute,’’ he 
repeated, “and I am sensible of it; but—’’ 
he stopped, rising from his chair, began to 
pace the room, the look of trouble, and 
doubt, and indecision growing mure dis- 
tinct upon his face. ‘' Your proposal takes 
me by surprise,’’ he went on, ‘I had no 
idea that you entertained such thoughts of 
Iris. She—she is 80 young.”’ 

‘My mother was warried before her age, 
sir.”’ sald Ciarence, 

“Times have altered, Montacute,’” he 
said. “Girls are girls still until they 
are beyond Iris’s age. And you have not 
spoken to uer? Have you any reason to 
hope——?’’ he paused, and regarded the 
young man with the keen giance that 
seemed to go through him. 

Clarence shook his head rather dolefuily. 

‘ No,”’ he replied, withasigh, ‘Miss 
Knighton is always kind to me—but, then, 
20 she isto everyone,’’ and he stopped, 

“ She is young, young,” said Mr. Knigh- 
ton. ‘*Montacute, I don’t know what to 
may. If it were anyone else I would say 
*No’ at once. But you—you are an old 
triend. Montacute, it isastrange question 
Lam agoing to ask you-——’' 

‘You can ask me what you like, sir,’’ 
said Clarence. 

Mr. Knighton took a turn or two, then 
stopped and regarded nim closely. 

‘*s Montacata, | don't doubt your sincerity 
for a moment, I believe that you think you 
love tris; out 1 wanted to ask you this. 
You have seen her at her bem, surrounded 
by luxury, in a home which has been as 
a most tavorable setting for ber. Supposing 
that you had met ber under different cir- 
cumstances, supposing she had been one 
of the giris trom the factory at Beverley, a 
poor girl of bumble birtu——’’ he stopped 
and trowned, and seemed for a moment 
lost in thought; then wenton, “Montacate, 
are you sure it is herself, and not Iris 
the Kevels, whom 


you wiah to marry? 


Clarence Montacute crimsoned 

‘it—it iam’t necessary that 1 should 
marry an heiress, sir,’’ hesaid, with quiet 
dignity. 











The squire shook his head. 

“You misunderstand me, Montacute,”’ 
he said, withasigh “And I had scarcely 
hoped to make myself understood. No, I 
did not mean to infer that you were marry- 
ing her because she would be mistress of 
the Ravele wien I am gone—far from that. 
1 meant——”’ be stopped again, and, sink- 
ing into his chair, covered his eyes with his 
hands. “I don’t think | can speak more 
plainly,” he said at last, as if something 
were weighing heavily upon his spirits; 
then he looked up, and added quickly, 
‘Don’t misunderstand me in anotber way, 
Montacute; Iris will be the mistress here, 
and I am, as you know, what the world 
considersarich man, It would bea suit- 
able match: and yet—’’ he paused, and 
then looked at the young man with asteady 


frown,—“and yet I cannot give you my 
consent.’’ 
Clarence’s face fell. His hopes had been 


growing at each moment, and the conclu- 
sion feil upon bim like a thunderbolt. 

‘“You—you forbid me to speak to Iris— 
Mias K nighton, sir?’ he faltered. 

‘Forbid is too harsh a word, Montacute,”’ 
said the squire. ‘No, no; I don’t forbid, 
but I ask you most earnestly not to do so 
at present. Let us wait. Heaven knows 
there is plenty of time, Lris is only a girl 
as yet: and you—you are young enough to 
change your mind——” 

“‘] shall not change my mind if I live to 
be as old as Methuselah,” said Clarence, 
flushing and almost forgetting to lisp. “I 
love Iris with all my heart, sir, and | shall 
go on loving ber. You—she—couldn’t pre- 
vent that. As to loving her because she is 
Miss Knighton of the Revels, that doesn’t 
oount with me. 1 would marry her if she 
were without a penny and was a plain Miss 
Smith’ 

The squire looked at him steadily. 

“Montacute,”’ he said, ‘‘you are a good 
tellow. If you knew what it cost me to 
say ‘wait,’ you would sympathise with me, 
But you don’t know, you do not under- 
stand, and—’’ he paused as if irresolute, 
and the frown deepened—‘‘No! I cannot 
tell you! All 1 can say is ‘wait for awhile.’ 
indeed,’’ he added quickly, ‘‘in any case | 
should say that. Iris is—rather a peculiar 
girl. It is as likely as not if you were to 
speak to her that she would say ‘no,’ and 
that would be worse tor you than my ‘wait,’ 
ior Lris is not a girl to change her mind.”’ 

Clarence turned his hat round and looked 
bard at the maker’s name inthe crown. It 
was a heavy biow to him, and he felt half 
stunned 

“And—and while I’m waiting,’’ he said, 
“perhaps some one May come—”’ 

The squire interrupted him quickly and 
steadily. 

“If itis any consolation to you,” hesaid, 
“] will tell you that what I have said to 
you | should say to any who came to meand 
asxed me for Iris, be he whom he may!’’ 

Clarence rose and sighed, 

“Well, sir, leuppose I must be content 
with that,’ be said. “I—I think I'll go 
now.” 

The squire held out his hand. 

‘*Montacute,” he said, ‘the time may 
come—wiil come—when you will know 
and acknowledge that | have acted rightly. 
[can say no more—even to you! | won't 
ask you to stay; it is beter that you should 
not!’’ 

“]—j suppoee I may come here as 
usual?’ said poor Clarence dolefully. 

“Certainly! Why not?’’ assented Mr. 
Knighton. ‘Because I do not accept you 
on the spot as « suitor for Lris, is no reason 
why we should lose a triend! 
I will say this, that if 1 had to choose a hus- 
band for my Gaughter 
before anyone else. 

The young man’s face brightened. 

"Thank you, sir,” he said, ‘1’ll do ex- 


l should choose y 
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actly as you say. |’l) wait—and hope,” and 
he got outside. 

The aquire did not accompany him to the 
ball door as he usually did, but sank into 
the chair, and, shading his eyes with his 
band, seemed lostin thought; and though 
he was by no means an oid man, be looked, 
as he sat there, as if he were bruken down 
by premature old age. 

He may have sat there for an hour 
without moving, wnen the door opened 
and Iris ceme in. 

He looked up as her light step fell upon 
his ear, and, used an be was w her pres- 
ence, her extreme beauty seemed to strike 
Lim with greater force than it had ever 
done before; something else seemed also to 
arike him, There was a diflerent look 
upon her face to any he had seen there: a 
certain vague ab yness and coniusion utterly 
novel to her. 

‘*Fatber,’’ she said in her musical voice, 
‘is anything the matter?’ 

“No, no!’ he said. ‘ You have been for 
your ride?”’ 

‘Yes,’ she said, and a taint color stole 
into her face, and her eyes tell. 

She had never concealed anything from 
hiua; she would tell him about ber adven- 
turé, though she felt a strange reluctance 
to do so. 

‘“Yos, and I met——’’ 

“Lord Montacute; I 
“Hie has been here,’’ 

She stopped; there was an expression in 
his face she did not understand, 

“Yous, he told me he was cominy,’’ she 
said, with a smile, as she recalled his nerv- 
ous manner and slurred ‘r's.’’ 

“Did he tell you—no! Did you guess 
why he was coming, Lris?’’ 

She shook her bead carelessly, and, tak. 
ing off ber bat, pushed back a few tendrils 
of the soft, Diack hair. 

“No! To ask youabout the ball, I sup- 
pose?’’ she said, with a aimile. 

“No,’”’ said the squire, still eying ber 
nervously. ‘He came to speak about you, 
Iris.’’ 

“About me?’’ she said, with ber pensive 
smile. ‘“Keally! What could he have to 
say ebout me?”’ 

“Iris, he wants you to be his wite,’’ he 
said, after a pause. 

Her cheeks flushed siightly, then her 
brows contracted, with a taint copy of his 


know,” be said. 


own frown. “And what did you aay, 
father?’’ 

“What sbould | have said, Iris?’ he re- 
plied. 

She looked at him fora moment, then 


went to the window, and looking out, 
dropped one word trom her lips: 
“No!” 
Godfrey Knighton drew « breath of relief. 
“Are you sure?’’ he maid. 
‘(Ain | sure?’ she echoed, still with ber 


face turned trom him. Yea, I am quite 
sure!”’ 
Think!’ be said. “He is a peer; of 


good birth on bis mother’s side; he js rich, 
honest, young!”’ 

“Please!” she murmured. ‘te is all you 
say, fatuer, and wore, and | like him very 





Montacate, | 


much; but 1 do not want to marry him, 
1 do not want to marry an yone,’’ she added 
quickly. 
The squire’s face cleared, and grew as 
cheerful as it was possivie jor it to grow 
“You are right, Iris,’’ he said. “It was 
what l told Montacute! You are young 
too young! There is plenty of time, is 
there not?”’ 
“Ages! Centuries she murmured 
He rose,and g t bie arm 
an b with 
tHe #8auie air 
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a husband for you | couldn't choose a bet- 
ter, but,”” he added «uickly, the frown re- 
turning, ‘‘I do not. | said to him, wait—’’ 

She looked round quickly. 

“Why should you have said that, father? 
It would be of no use his waiting; po use!’’ 

He looked at her with a swift anxiety. 

“Why do you speak so certainly? There 
is no one else, I ris?’’ 

Aus he spoke, there rose al! unbidden the 
vision of the young man kneeling beside 
the stream,—all unbidden and all unwel- 
come, With a flash of annoyance that she 
ahould think of hiui at that moment, she 
answered quick! y— 

“No; noone else! 
be, father!"’ 

He sighed and nodded. 

“Whom, indeed!” be said. ‘Then that 
is all right. You have removed a weight 
trom my mind, Iris; a weigbtthat has been 
crushing !t——”’ he stopped suddenly, as if 
regretting what he had aid, and moved to 
the table. ‘Go, now, dear, I bave some 
letters to write.”’ 

She went and touched his forehead with 
her lipa as be had touched hers, and lett 
the room. 

Her own apartinents were in the south 
wing, and consisted of boudoir, dressing 
room and bed room. (Godfrey Knighton’'s 
habits and wants were as *iinple as the jate 
Duke of Wellington's, and his own rooms 
almost as barely furnished as were those of 
the Iron Warrior’s; but for Iris nothing 
could be too good. The boudoir was a 
marvel of luxury and taste. The walls 
were lined with fluted satin of «a dark ma- 
roon, upon which the few pictures, gems of 
water colors, rested like gems indeed. A 
semi-grand Broad wood stood in an angle of 
the wall, and some choice exotios upon one 
of the tables, There was «a Chippendale 
bookcase with some standard works in fine 
bindings, and an easel upon which stood a 
halt-tinished head, 

Beside a smal! table sat a woman of mid- 
dle age, and of that peculiar swarthiness 
which proclaims the peasant of the south, 
Her name was Felice, and she had come 
over from Italy with Mr. Knighton and his 
daughter. 

She was a strange woman, and, unlike 
most of her countrywomen, rewarkably 
quiet and reserved. On Iria she be- 
stowed a devotion and passionate love of 
which itis said only an Italian peasant is 
capable. She had been a member of the 
household so long, and in such an intimate 
connection with the young mistress of the 
Kevols, that she was considered as some- 
thing superior to the other servants, end 
spent most of her time in [ris’e rooms, to 
which her own bedrooin adjoined. 

She looked up quickly as Iris entered, 
and her dark eyes seemed to run all over 
her like «a flash of lightning, then hid 
themselves behind lashes almost as long 
and quite as dark as [ria’s own, 

“Well, Felice,” she said, dropping into a 
chair, “still at work? Why don’t you go 
out this lovely day?’’ 

The woman shrugged her shouldera, 

“T au happy enough indoors, signorina,’’ 
she said in a musical Tuscan tone, “I am 
never so happy a4 when 1 am at work for 
the signorina. Are you tired?” she said 
suddenly, fixing her eyes on Iris’s tace. 

Iris started, and laughed softly. 

“Not in the least. | was only thinking, 
Felice,” she said. ‘I'll take off my babit 
now, please,”’ and she stood up. 

Felice, with skilful hands that seemed 
scaroely to touch her, #0 deftly they worked, 
slipped off the habit. 

As ehe did s she touched the rent with 
her fingers. 

‘The signorina has torn her habit.” 

“Yes,"’ said Iris, looking at thealit in 
the skirt pensively. 

“Been jumping again?’ said lelice in an 
accent almost of reproach. 

Iris laughed. 

“No, I have not,” said Felice, Didn't |! 
promise my father and‘you that | wouldn’t 
jump when I was alone, and do you think 
I don’t keep my promises?” 

“How did you do it, then?’’ asked the 
woman, fingering the rent with the tips of 
her fingers, and glancing trom it to the 
beautiful girl, who stocd looking out of 
the window abstractedly. It was notcaught 
inagate? No! There is no mud —signo- 
rina hasanottalien, Soh! How did it come 
there?’’ 

“You would never guess if you tried tor 
a month, Felice,’’ said Iria, a soft smile 
creeping over lips, ‘‘and as I don’t mean to 


Whom sbould there 


tell anything, you need notask any more 
1estions,’’ 
The woman did not express the sligt 
nig tf impatience either by word or look 
calmly laid the habit aside, and went 
on with the mistrese’s toilet as if the inci- 
dent had not occurred. 


In a noiseless fashion that was not with- 
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out its peculiar grace, she brashed the long 
dark hair, and bound it upia a coll, and 
wrapped her mistress In a long tea-gown 
of rose silk and lace. 

Irie sat back in her chair, ber eyes down- 
cast, @ peasive look in ber face, sottened by 
« half smile. 

She was going over every word that bad 
pamsed between her and the young fellow 
ot the “bull-fight;” recal!ing almost uncon- 

his every look and attitude. How 
ahe had deceived him about Miss Knighton 
about herseli! 

Wodld he make inquiries and find out 
his mistake? ehe wondered, and if se, what 
would be his opinion of her? 

Suddenly she looked up, and saw the 
dark eyes of Felice fixed upon her in the 
glass, They were lowered instantly, but 
the look drew Irise’s thoughts from the 
young man to berself. 

‘*Felice?’’ 

“Miss Iris,’’ she sald, addressing her in 
the Knglish fashion, as she always did 
when she remembered to do so. 

“How long have you been with us?—a 
long while, isn’t it?’’ 

The woman’stace suddenly grew as im- 
mobile as one ofthe statues in her own 
Rome. 

“A long while?— yes,” 

“Ever since I was « baby?” said Iris, 
thoughtfully. 

“Ever since the signorina was a baby,’’ 
assented Felice, as calmly asa statue would 
have spoken. 

“T was born in Italy, wasn't [?’’ 

“Of a certainty, yes.” 

“Do you remember—my mother?t’’ said 
Iris, her voice growing low and sad. 

There was an instant pause, —it was scarce- 
ly hesitation before the woman replied. 

“No, Miss Iris; the signorina died betore 
I came as Miss Iris’s nurse, 

Iris drew a long sigh. 

‘‘How I wish I could remember her!’ she 
said, more to herself than tothe woman. 
“Tt is so etrange, 80 sad not to have known 
her, even 6ver #o little! Felice, you saw 
her? You knew her?” 

‘*Yoa,”’ replied the woman. 
signorina onse,’’ 

“What was she like?—tell me?” said Iris 
quickly, eagerly. 

‘she was beautiful as—— If the signo- 
rina will look in the glass, she will see how 
beautiful!’’ said Felice, 

Iris sighed; the compliment had not 
raised a blush, for she was ubed to Felice’s 
outspoken admiration, 

“And that is all you know of her?’ 
she said. “I ask you, Felice, because my 
father——” she paused—‘‘my father has 
never told me, and I do not like toask him, 
or speak of her to him,” 

“It is wise,’ sald Felice, quietiy but 
promptly. “Mr. Knighton does not like 
to recall what be bas lost! It would only 
wound him to epeak of the dead signorina. 
The siguorina is quite right not to speak 
her name to bim. 

“And I am half Italian?” said Iris mus- 
ingly. “How strange! And I feel so thor- 
oughly English! Am I not quite English- 
Felice? Can Italian women ride and drive 
and swim and rowas 1 can?” Am I not 
quite different in every way tothem? Tell 
me,”’ 

“Mies [ris is quite different—almoat!’’ 
caine the answer. 

Iris laughed softly. 

“You have spoilt it, Felice,’ she said. 
“Your loveof truth is greater than your 
desire to please me. ‘Quite different—al! 
most!” That means I am more Italian than 
1 think.” 

‘The signorina has the beauty of the 
south; she has the Italian eyes, the Italian 
voice, but she has the English heart,’’ said 
the woman; “and she is the daughter 
of a great English gentieman.”’ 

She paused for a moment to see if Lris 
would speak again, and then slowly glided 
from the room, 

Iris sat beside the window some time, 
then she got up and went to the easel. 

For a tew minutes she worked at the 
crayon sketch, then dropping the charcoal, 
with a little grimace seated herself at the 
piano and be gan to sing. 

But just as the young man’s face had 
come between her and the sketch, so his 
voice seemed to mingle with the air she was 
singing, and with a gesture of impatience, 
and a fiush of annoyanoe on her face, she 
rose and shut the piano. 
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day wore on, the candies were 


100 
sat with a book in his 


| band, waiting tor the dinner-bel]. 


Iris usually came down half-an-hour 
before it rang, and the squire looked at the 
door now and again, for to-night she was 


late, But presently she came in, and his 





| your land, Miss Iria! 


face cleared somewhat as bis eyes rested 
upon ber with a glow of pride and admira- 
tion in them. 

No wonder that Lord Moutacute wanted 
to marry ber! No wonder tbat half the 
men in the county were at ber test! Then 
he sighed, and, laying down the book, re 
garded her witb the old sad, balf-sterm ex- 
pression. 

“You bhaven’t told me about your ride 
this morning, Iris,” he said, She was 
standing, fastening a bracelet which had 
escaped Felice’s keen eyes, and her lashes 
quivered a little, “Did you go far?” 

“No; I was going tothe Holt, but I did 
not get so far as that,’’ she seid: and once 
aga!n resolved to tell him all: she opened 
her lips, but at that moment there was the 
sound of carriage wheels on the drive, and 
the squire, whose ears were «uick, looked 
up. 

‘What can that be?’’ he said. 

“J don’t know, Are you expecting any 
one?” she asked. 

“No,” he replied, still listening. 

“Perhaps it is one of the trademen’s 
carta,’ she said, with a smile; ‘if so, I 
don’t envy them the scolding they will get 
from Horrocks, the gardener.” 

As she spoke the door opened, and a 
footman entered. He looked rather con- 
fused and reluctant, and said hesitatingly, 

“A gentleman, sir——’’ 

‘(Permit me to announce myself!” said a 
voice bebind him, and there came into the 
room, almost slidped in, so to speak, a tall, 
thin man, wrapped in a voluminous cloak, 

At sight of him Godfrey Knighton rose 
to his feet, took a step forward, then, stag- 
gering slightly, iet his band fall upon the 
edge of the table, and, clasping ‘it tightly, 
stood regarding the visitor with a white, set 
face. 

Iris was wo engaged in looking at the 
man to notice the effect his appearance had 
upon her father, and the man stood for a 
second regarding them with a smile upon 
his face which, taken with the tace itself, 
produced a strange and unpleasant im- 
pression upon Iris, 

It was by no ineans an ugly face, either. 
It was dark, almost swarthy, with eyes 
black and lustrous, too lustrous. indeed; a 
dark moustache, with pointed and waxed 
ends, hid his lips; but the smile revealed 
almost too conspicuously a set of white 
teeth that, in contrast with the blackness of 
the moustache and eyes, seemed to gleam, 

As he stood for that half-minute of sus- 
pense, Iris noticed unconsciously that the 
ungloved hand was white as a sheet of 
paper, and long and shapely; the next mo- 
ment he dropped the hat which it held, and 
came across the room with the hand ex- 
tended. 

“Ah, Knighton!” he exclaimed in a low 
and not unmusical voice, and with an 
accent which Iris knew at once to be I tal- 
ian, “It is a surprise, is it not? You did 
not expect me! You are overjoyed—like 
me—at our meeting! My triend!”’ 

Godfrey Knighton took the outstretched 
hand, and the visitor instantly laid his other 
on the top of bis hoat’s, 

“It is a surprise,’”’ he said, and it was evi- 
dent that though he had recovered trom the 
emotion which the. sudden appearance of 
the man had produced, he was not over- 
joyed to see him. “No, I did not expect 
you.”’ 

“{ maid so!” remarked the gentleman, 
addressing the furniture. ‘I said those 
dogs of the post-cflice would mislay my 
letter! { said, ‘Baptiste, your good friend 
Knighton will not expect you!’ But what 
matters?—the more unexpected the plea- 
sure, the greater the joy! Is it not so?’ 
and he flashed his biack eyes upon Iris, 

As he spoke Godfrey Knighton madea 
movement almost as if he would step in 
between them, but he recovered bimselt in 
an instant, 

“This is an old friend of mine, Iris,” he 
said slowly and distinctly. 

“Ab, yes! an old friend!’ murmured the 
visitor, flashing his smile upon her, 
“Knighton, I am right in guessing that this 
charming young lady is your daughter! 
It is so? I am delighted! Do me the 
honor, Knighton, to introduce me! I loathe 
each moment that keeps us strangers,” 
and he made Iris a swift, subtle kind of 
bow. 

With stern, set face, Godfrey Knighton 
looked from one to the other, then he said: 

“Iria, this is Signor Ricardo, an old 
friend, as I have said, from Italy.’’ 

“From the sunny south, from the land of 
beauty!’’ remarked Signor Ricardo. ‘From 
Yea, I am old friend 
paused and smiled 

face 


of your father’s’’—he 


aweetiy pon the 


uy 
“and your mother’s, 

Iris held out her hand, and the signor, 
taking it in his white, long fingers, bowed 
over it until his lips almost touched it. 


stern f his host- 





Then he drew himself to his full height, 
flung his cloak open, and regarding God- 
trey Knighton with a steady smile, said: 

“My triend, you look admirable; Miss 
Tris se—ab; bah! [ have no words; and your 
place—wel!, it is magnificent, princely! I 
cannot express the joy I feel at being with 
you! And you did not get my letter?” 

“No,’’ aald Godfrey Knighton. “But I 
am pleased to see you,” he added slowly. 
“Our dinner is almost ready. Will you go 
to your room?” and he moved towards the 
door, bat he stretched out bis hand and iaid 
it on the sleeve of the squire’s dress coat. 

“Nor’ he said witha smile, “You shail 
not imcommode yourself! The servants 
shall show me my spartments! No cere- 
mony, my dear Knighton: remember, | 
am an old triend!”’ 

The squire stood still and signed to a 
footman, and the signor, bestowing a smile 
and a reverential bow upon Iris, was ush- 
ered out. 

Iris waited until the door had closed, then 
turned to her father. 

“What a strange person!’’ she said half- 
laughing, and yet with asingular feeling 
of uneasiness and dislike. ‘What did you 
say his name was?”’ 

‘Ricardo; Ricardo;’’ Godfrey Knighton 
replied, his eyes fixed on the door by 
which the visitor had gone. 

“I never heard you speak of him,’’ she 
said. 

“No. I have not seen him, heard of him, 
for years!” he said, speaking slowly and 
gravely, his tace set darkly and sternly. 
“I knew him years ago in Italy—a long 
while ago! He did me a--a certain service. 
I could not refuse to receive him.” 

Iris regarded him witb surprise. 

“Why, no, father! Why should you re- 
fuse to seean old friend? And he knew 
my mother?’ she added softly and sadly. 

The esquire moved uneasily and turned 
his face further from her. 

“Tris,”’? he said, and his voice sounded 
harsh and strained; ‘‘you have always been 
a good and dutiful girl.” 

“Father!” she murmured, surprised and 
waiting. 

“Yes! Always good, and dutiful and 
loving. Listen to me. This man, Signor 
Ricardo—he—may be inclined to talk of—ot 
the past. You will not encourage him! 
You will remember that—that anything 
connected with—with your mother is pain- 
ful—very deeply painful to me;and you 
will notencourage him?” 

There wasa tone of such acute pain and 
anguish, almost, as it seemed, of fear, in 
her father’s voice, that Iris turned to bim 
and put her hand on his arm as she re- 
plied— 

“You know I will not,” 

“Good, good!” he said. 
trust you,’’ 

There was silence for a moment, then Iris 
said: 

“Will he stay long?”’ 

The squire frowned. 

“How can 1 tell! You would not have 
me send him away? He hascomea long 
distance—from Italy, I expect,” 

“Send him away?’ she laughed. Aas if 
anybody would be ‘sent away’? from the 
Revels by Godtrey Knighton, whose hospi- 
tality was Arabianin its extent and thor- 
oughness, 

“No, no,” he said. 
will stay long.”’ 

Then he went to the table and toox up 
the book he had laid down, as if the con- 
versation were concluded, and Iris stood 
and waited for the reappearance of the 
guest. 

In a few minutes he came in, 

He was in evening dress, and short as 
the time had been he had meanwhile 
evidently made his toilette with some little 
care. 

“[ have kept dinner waiting! Pardon!’ 
he said, spreading out bis hands, “It isall 
the fault of your trains! [ thought Knglish 
trains were always punctuai! Miss Iris 
will extend her torgiveness to a traveler!’’ 

The dinner-gong sounded at this mo- 
ment, Godtrey Knighton advanced to offer 
his arm as usual, but the signorina glided 
in between them. 

“Not so!” he said in a silky voice, ‘It 
is my privilege as a visitor! Miss Knighton 
will honor her father’s old friend with ber 
arm.’’ 

Godfrey Knighton drew back, and Iris 
laid the tips of her fingers on the signor’s 
arm, and he led her into the dining room. 

By the light which fellfrom the shaded 
lamp over the table, Iris regarded the sig- 
nor with more curiosity 


stowed upon him in the 


“Yes, I can 


“I don’t think he 


thau she bad de 
] jrawing-room. 
Certainly he wasanything but ugly, 
even plain. His dark hair was closely cut: 
there was scarcely a line in the clear ova 
face. 
He might be of any age between five-and 
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twenty and forty. Looking at him carefully 
Iris saw that he had a scar on the right 
temple, but it had not disfigured his tace, 
and it only showed itself when he smiled. 
Sbe noticed again that his hands were 
white and shapely, but it was not until he 
bad taken up his spoon for the soup that 
she remarked their peculiar facility of ex- 
pression. The long fingers seemed to have 
a voice, like so many tongues, and to be as 
ex pressive as another person’s eyes. 

Stern and grim, Godirey Knighton sat at 
the head of the tabie; in solemn silence the 
butler and footmen waited, but neither the 
stern taciturnity of his host, nor the mag- 
nificence of the surroundings seemed to 
awe Signor Ricardo, As he partook of his 
soup he talked, now to Godfrey Knighton, 
and now to Iris. 

“No pen can describe the borrors of your 
Channel, Miss Iris! Ab, bah! It was ter- 
rible! Nothing but the thought that I 
should soon meet my dear—my very dear 
old triend, your father, would have con- 
soled me! I landed, I came straight here, 
and here I am, under the root of my old 
friend the—ah, what do you call it?—the 
squire of the Revels,’’ 

‘Ja tois your first visit to England?” said 
Iris, feeling that she must say something. 

“My first,” he answered. “I have heard 
much of your charming country, Miss Iris, 
but, ah, no, this is not yourcountry! Italy 
is your country——”’ 

‘Take some wine,’’ Godfrey Knighton 
broke in in a stern voice, 

“But I am English,” said Iris, smiling- 
ly—“‘quite English!’’ 

“Bab!” said the signor, and his fingers 
seemed to say ‘‘Bah!”’ too, ‘You are Ital- 
jan—one half of you, at any rate. Once an 
Italiac, always an Italian, Is it not so, my 
friend?” and he appealed to Godfrey 
Knighton. 

‘““My daughter is English in teaching and 
training and instinct,’’ he said sternly. 

‘That for your teaching and training,” 
retorted the signor, and he snapped his 
fingers. “The signorina is Italian, I tell 
you. Ab! how the years rulion, Sut they 
roll very amovothly over you, Knighton. 
Yes, indeed, you seem no older than when 
I saw you in Florence——” 

“Try that salmi,” broke in Godfrey 
Knighton. 

S the dinner progressed. Whenever the 
signor referred to Italy and the past, God- 
trey Knighton interrupted him; and, at 
last, when the dessert made its appearance, 
Iris rose, and the signor, gliding trom his 
chair, opened the docr tor her. 

The butler laid the choice Chateau la 
Rose upon the table and left the room, and 
Godfrey Knighton, looking sternly at his 
guest, who was holding the giass of ruby- 
colored wine before the light, said: 

‘What does this mean Ricardo?’ 

“This what?’ demanded the signor, rais- 
ing his eyebrows. 

“Why do you come here?’ asked the 
squire of Knighton and Beverly. 

“Why do I come here?”’ retorted the sig- 
nor. ‘Saints and angels, where else should 
Icome when lam in England but to my 
old triend Knighton?’ and he tbrew a pe- 
culiarly unpleasant emile across the table, 

“But why, why?” demanded the squire, 
sternly and impatiently. 

The signor shrugged his shoulders, 

“ff you will have it biuntly, after the 
manner of your race,’”’ he said, “I came 
because 1 am what you call ‘hard up,’ ” 

“And you think tbat I shall fee you, 
bribe you?” said Godfrey Knighton, be- 
tween his teeth. 

‘‘Pardon!”’ murmure* the signor, raising 
his glass, and bowing ver it towards the 
stern face witha gracefui bonhomie, ‘Fee, 
bribe, are two ugly words. That 1 expect 
my old friend to assist me in the liberal 
manner which is truly English—yes! But 
fee! bribe! They are two odious words!” 

“Odious or not, you mean to blackmai! 
me!"’ said tue squire sternly. “Suppose I 
refuse to give you one single penny, what 
will you do?” 

“What will I do?’’ said the signor, select. 
ing a forced strawberry, and placing it 
between bis lips daintily. “What will I 
do? Well, I think I will go tothe signor- 
ina your daughter——”’ 

“And then?’ demanded Godfrey Knigh- 
ton. 
“Then,’”’ said the signor, with the smile 
that showed all his teeth—‘‘then I should 
tell her the whole history of her moth- 
er—.’’ 

Godtrey Knighton rose, then sank into 
his chair again. 

“Listen to me,!Ricardo,”’jhe said; “sooner 
than that, I would, as you know, endure 
puch. Yes, I confess it! Now, name your 
price! You must not remain under this 
roof after to-night! Iam in your power, 
and | acknowledge it! Name your price, 
you—you devil!” 
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“Softly, softly!’ said the signor with a 
sinister laugh. “You use hard names, my 
dear friend, my dear old triena! As to my 
price we can talk of that presently, to-mor- 
row—the day after—next week! As to 
leaving your beautiful place, your hospit- 
able roof—bah! it likes me too much! 
Here I am and here I stay!”’ 

Godfrey Knighton uttered an oath, and 
catching up a large steel knife which had 
been placed for cutting the pine, leaned 
towards his 

Signor Ricardo slipped his hand into his 
breast and produced a revolver. 

‘Softly, my friend!”’ he said smiling, but 
with a ferocious light in his eyes, “Put 
down your knife. Ob, 1 know you of old! 
But here, in England, we do not use 
knives, nor guns. Is it not so? Only 
brains! Let us join your charming daugh- 
ter; we can talk over our little business to- 
morrow!”’ 

‘Stop!” said Godfrey Knighton, letting 
the knife fali with a clatter his 
plate. “You are right; it is not with the 
knife or the revolver we must settle this,” 

“Santa Lucia! I should think not! No!’’ 
assented the signor, shrugging his broad 
shoulders, 

“It is with you a question of money,” 
continued the squire, wiping his tace upon 
which great beads of sweat stood; ‘‘you can 
have noother motive, nootherobject. How 
much do you want? Take it, and for Hea- 
ven’s sake begone, and let me live here in 

y’’ 

The signor raised his glass and sipped his 
wine with an enjoyment as rare as the wine 
itself. 

“You are right,”’ he said; ‘‘it is a question 
of money, but not money only. Oh, 1 am 
aware that whatever I ask you must pay, 
you must pay. For you wouldn’t like me 
to go to that beautiful girl, your daughter, 
and say, ‘‘Miss Iris, I can tell you the story 
of your mother!’ No, you would not like 
that! Therefore, you are willing to pay 
anything—anything! But my friend, my 
dear old triend, I have not made up my 
mind how much to ask! I have just ar- 
rived on your bleak shore, I find myself 
in comfortable quarters. I say to myselt, 
‘Here are you, Baptiste, in the house of 
your friend; you way stay here and live 
like a prince.’ And naturally, I decide to 
stay fora while!’ 

Godtrey Knighton sat with knitted brow 
and clenched teeth, 

“Take care!” he said. 
too hard!” 

‘Push you too hard!’’ echoed the signor. 
“How do I push you too hard? I come as 
an old triend—your guest, I satay at your 
invitation! Is itnot natural? And stay I 
shall my friend, depend upon it!” 

Godfrey Knighton leaned torward. 

‘sHave you no pity, no mercy?” he asked 
hoarsely. ‘‘You huveseen her. You see 
how innocent she is, how trusting. Are 
you such a fiend that you can destroy her 
young and hopeful lite——’’ 

The signor interrupted him with a snap 
of his eloquent and elastic fingers. 

“Bah, my friend! A man ofthe world 
thinks only of himself! I was once young 
and innocent, and the wolves and the 
hawks they fed upon me! I am no longer 
young and innocent—and it is my turn. 
You talk—pardon me, my dear Knighton 
—like a character in a play! Here I am 
witb a secret—your secret—tor disposal, I 
have a price—good! You are prepared to 
pay that price—good! But 1 am not yet 
ready tosay what that price sbali be! In 
the meanwhile | remain a guest of my dis- 
tinguished friend the squire of the Revels 
and—what is the place?—the Beverly. 
Good again! And now let usgo to your 
charming daughter!’’ 

Godtrey rose without another word and 
they wentinto the drawing room. 

iris was seated at the piano, but she rose 
as they entered. 

“Do not rise, I beseech you,’’ said the 
signor; “I aman Italian, and therefore a 
slave to music! Play tor us, Miss Iris; or 
better still, sing!” 

Iris lookedat ber father. H4* averted his 
face, and stood with stern, bent brows, 
looking at the ground, 

“Youdo sing!” said the signor triumph- 
antly. ‘1 pray a song of you Miss Iris.” 

Iris did not know whatto do, She knew 
that her father did not like to hear her 
sing, and yet this visitor, this “old friend” 
demanded it of her. 

“Sing, Iria,”’ said Mr. 
strained voice. 

Still hesitating and reiuctant, she sat 
down to the piano, and turned over the 
music; then shetook a selection and com 
menced to sing 


“Do not push me 


Knighton in a 


Silence reigned supreme u she ha 
finished, then the signor clapped his hands 
he said. “Miss 


“Bravo, oravissimo!”’ 
Ixia, you have a voice, one in s thousand 





It is a voice which the crowd would gladly 
listen to! It is a fortune, is it not so, 
Knighton? Speak truly; is not her voice 
magnificent, splendid, overwhelming?’ 

Godfrey bowed his assent coldly, and the 
signor added in an undertone— 

“It is ber mother’s voice! Note for note! 
It is splendid!”’ 

Then aloud he said— 

“Will you sing again, Miss Iris? I am an 
Italian, and I love music! It is the food of 
my nation! Truly yes!’’ 

“Shall 1?” she murmured to her father. 

“Yea, if you like,’”’ he answered, and she 
sang again. 

The signor’s admiration seemed to know 
no bounds, 

“It is splendid!” he said. “It is a voloe 
which would move a crowded theatre to 
enthusiasm! Ab, but what a gift! and 
wasted, wasted!”’ 

Coffee was brought in, and Iris gave him 
a cup, then took her fancy work and drew 
away from them. 

Tne esquire stood and drank his coffee in 
silence, The footman came in with the 
bed-room candles, 

“Is it Good-night!’?” said the signor: 
“go soon! It has been a delightful evening. 
Good-night, Miss Iris! Your voice will 
linger in my ears through all my dreams. 
Good-night, my friend!’ and he shook 
hands with the squire. 

Tney were standing near the door as this 
ceremony was performed, and the signor, 
as he stepped, with his strange, pecu- 
liar gliding step, into the hall, nearly ran 
againet someone, 

He pulied up witha bow anda ‘‘Par- 
don!’’; but the person against whom he had 
collided uttered a cry of terror and shrank 
back. 

iris ran towards the door, aud was just in 
time to see Felice crouching against the 
wall. 

‘‘What is the matter, Felice?’’ she said. 

The woman, her eyes fixed upon the 
signor, tried to answer; but the signor 
spoke for her. 

“The matter, Miss Lris?” he said; ‘it is 
my clumsy stupidity! I did knock myseit 
against this young woman, that isall! I beg 
ten thousand pardons!’’ and he bestowed 
an elaborate cow upon Felice. 

“Are you hart, Felice?’ asked Iris. 

“No, no, signorina; I am not hurt!’ re- 
plied the womeefaid with lowered eyes 
she shrank back and disappeared. 
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MyrsTio NuMsgas.—To see nine mag- 
plea is extremely unlucky. 

In France a seventh son in direct succes- 
sion is called a ‘‘maroou,” one form of mas- 
cot. 

Virgil tells us in the eighth Eclogue, that 
the gods esteemed odd numbers, 

The seven days of creation led to a sep- 
tenary division of time to all ages. 

There were seven wise men in antiqaity, 
and seven wonders of the world. 

Nine grains of wheat, laid on a four- 
leaved clover, enable one to see the ‘fairies, 

It was an ancient belief that a change in 
the body of man {occurs every seventh 
year. 

Falstaff says: ‘‘They say there is divin- 
ity in odd numbers, elther by nativity, 
chance or death.’’ 

Nine knots made in a black woolen 
thread formerly served asacharm in the 
case of a sprain. 

In many parts of England and in the 
United Staases an odd number of eggs in 
put under a setting hen. 

The number three was the perfect num- 
ber of the Pythagoreans, who said it repre- 
sented the beginning, middie and end. 

lnm the Seal Islands there is a supersti. 
tion that seals cast off their skins every 
nintmonth and assume the human shaps. 

=>. 

Some Goop Ruves,— Jefferson's ten 
rules are good yet. They are short and 
concise, and embody so much of value, 
that it would be well if they were clipped 
and put where they could be seen often. 
They read as follows: 

1, Never put off till to-morrow what you 
can do to-day. 

2, Never trouble another for what you 
can do yourself. 

3. Never spend your money before you 
bave it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want be. 
cause it is oheap. 

5. Pride costa more than hunger, thirst 


and cold. 
6. We seldom repent of having eaten too 
Little. 


7. Nothing is troublesome that we do 
willingly. 

8 How much pain the evils have cost us 

at nave never happened 

9. Take things always by the smooth 
handle. 

10. When angry, count ten before you 


speak; if very angry, count a hundred. 
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A Rares O_p Wink.—In one of the cel- 
lars of the Rathskeller, Bremen, aretwelve 
large cases, each one bearing the name of 
one of the twelve apostics. These contain 
the clebrated ‘‘Rosenwein,” which was de- 
posited there in 1624 One case ot this wine, 
containing 204 buttles, cost 600 rix dollars 
atthattime. Taking all expenses into ac- 
count, and compoundiug the interest, a 
single glass, one-eighth of a bottle, would 
cost about $300 000, or $300 adrop, . 


Deoxina Housss.—The oom mon custom 
of decking the houses and churohes with 
evergreens at Christinas, dates back to the 
ancient Druids, whose belief was tiat syl- 
van spirits might flock tothe evergreens, 
and remain unnipped by the frost until 
a milder season. The holly, ivy, rosemary, 
bay, laurel and mistletoe, turnished the 
favorite trimmings, which were not re- 
moved till Candiemas. Ohaplets of these 
were also worn about the head—a practice 
to which the phrases “to kiss under the 
rose” and ‘‘to whisper under the mistietoe”’ 
are allusions, 


A 1,—This is primarily the rating of first- 
class vessels at Lioyd's, a great insurance 
centre in England. The rating is assigned 
to a new ship for a fixed term of years, sel- 
dom more than fifteen, nor lees than four— 
according to the iwwaterials and work man- 
ship. The rating may be afterwards ex- 
tended on certain conditions, The A stands 
for the state of the hull, and | for the rig- 
ging, anchors and other fitments. A2 would 
designate aship with first class hull, bat 
without the very best outfit in other re- 
spects; aal is a rating sometimes given to 
ships of extremely fine construction. 4, 
E and I are inferior ratings for ships. 


AnouT Numpegrs.—There is a well 
know superstition current since the days 
of Ovid, that peculiar virtue, strength or 
danger lies inthe ninth wave of a series, 
The ancients not only noted the importance 
of seven asan astronomical period but also 
connected with the seven planets the seven 
metals then known, The second digit ac- 
quired an especially evil reputation among 
the early Christians, because the second 
day hell was created, slong with heaven 
andearth, The number nine, besides be- 
ing regarded asa lucky one, is possessed 
of mysterious properties, intensified by its 
being the product of three times three, The 
Siamese havea regard for odd numbers and 
insist on having an odd number of doors, 
windows and rooms in their bouses, and 
that ali staircases must siso have an odd 
number of steps. 


FaTE NOT TO BE AVOIDED,—Two men— 
one a philosopher and the other a too) 
were in the service of the same master, and 
both slept in the same bed; the phllosopher 
lay on the outside, One morning, having 
oversiept themselves, the master, coming 
with a whip, fogged the philosopher, who 
happened to be nearest to the entrance of 
the room. ‘This! will avoid another time,’’ 
said the philosopver to himeeif. On the 
next night he changed sid. 6 with the fool. 
In the morning they again transgressed, 
and the master came to chastise them; but 
reflecting that be had before whipped the 
man that was nearest, hethoughtit but just 
the other should feel his displeasure, He 
went to the other side of the bed, and tho 
biows fell again upon the poor pnollosopher, 
thus confirming the general truth—‘the 
wisest cannot avoid their general fate,” 


Tus First.—The first day of note after 
the New Year's Day is Epiphany, or 
Twelfth Day, January the sixth. In the 
Eastern Cburch, Curistmas and Epipbany 
are deemed but one and the same feast, 
though our young people only know the 
latter as Twelith Day. The cake, which in 
most places formed an important part of 
the entertainment of this day, was known, 
as it is still known, by thename of Twelfth 
Cake. This cake was covered with figures 
representing a King and Queen, and 
number of grotesque characters made of 
sugar and eggs. This was cut up on the 
Vigil of Tweitth Day. A tag containing a 
number of tickets on them corresponding 
to those on the cak6, was passed round, and 
each drew one and received as a prize the 
plece of cake which had a siuillar character 
on it. A great deal of mirth was occasioned 


by the distribution of the prizes. The old 
calendars state that on this day’s vigil 
“Kings were created or elected by beans, 
otherwise, by drawing the chief! prize on 
the cake, and thus the day was ‘ominated 
‘tthe Festival of Kings aterm atill re. 
talned in Spain 
—— 

im Hussia it is tl ‘ ( he bride. 
groom to send the bride's far boquet and 
gloves to her on the eve of the wedding, 
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iu bwilight’s bower lo «lt aed dream, 
Neside the geatly-purling stream, 
And, ae! bear tts ripples bow, 

To me come thoughts of long ago 


For there, in days that long bave fed, 
Sweet words to me were sweetly sald, 
That were to link our bearts for aye, 
And live lorever au: a day 


), "te the wind that stirethe trees, 
Aud bears @ sound serves Lie leas, 
A tender sound Uhat in my beart 

So strangely Donde a counterpart’ 


Ah, wo! it la the vulee ul vid, 

\od bands again mine own enlold, 
“weetfwordeare sweetly breath’ once more, 
And doubts and fearsare pastand o'er! 
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A GOLDEN PRIZE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,”’ “OLIVE 
VAROOS,” “BY OCKOOKED PATHH,”’ 


‘SHKATHED IN VRLVET,’’ 


KTO., BTO,, KBTO, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


TATE clutched a obair tightly, ber 
K whole form shivering with borror 
and loathing. 

‘4 Garemay you can get bliin to compromise 
the business. Heoan have a alice of the in- 
come, my athird ora quarter. After all, 
he inightn’t win the case; it’s not so easy to 
prove a claim of this kind, I’d give hima 
quarter of the Income to let mealone, Bat 
you'll know how to manage that.’”’ 

“You—you think I would do this?—you 
ask mo?’’ she breathed, her oyes full of un- 
speakable contempt and soorn, 

“Of course you will, Oh, not for iny sake; 
I don't think that,” he retorted, with a sneer 
“but for yourown, It wouldn’t be pleas- 
antto lose your coronet, and sink into plain 
Mra. Arthur Carr-Lyog, and it wouldn't 
be pleasant to come before the world as the 
daughter of a nan who was doing his 
seven years——’’ 

She put ber bands Ww her head with a 
gesture of despair and he aimiled,. 

“That touches you, does it? Well, you 
can do the self-sacriticing daughter, aon’t 
you know. Anyhow, there's nothing else 
to be done that I can think of.” 

There was silence fora moment or two; 
the clock ticked mockingly on the maptel- 
shelf,the ashes of the dying tire fel! mourn- 
fully on the hearth, and Kate stood con- 
fronted by the spectre of ber ruined life. 

Presently he began to wala’ up and down 
the hearthrug; then he stopped a little 
nearer ber, and looked at her strangely, a 
look of admiration and distike blended. 

“Took here!’’ he said, ‘f don’t bear 
malice, | mean to have this out with you; 
| mean to show you that I know your little 
vaime, and now I’ve done it { feel better, 
You and | understand each other now, and 
that being the case, there is no reason why 
we shouldn't get on verv well together,’’ 

A chill ran through Kate’s frame, and 
she ehrank back a little. 

“We're married and can’t be unmarried; 
and theres no use in crying over spilt milk. 
We'll call quits,—if you like, from to-night, 
—and play this game together, Kh; what 
do you say, Kate? Come, don’t bear 
malioce,’’ 

He took a step towards ber, and put out 
his hand as ifto take hers; but she drew 
back and raised her hand, palin outwards, 
asif lo repulse him. 

*Don’t—don’t touch me!"’ she breathed, 
her face white, her eyes blazing and dis- 
tended, 

“What nonsense!"’ be laughed, but un- 
easily; ‘what's the use of taking the affair 
\ike that? l say we're married —you are ny 
wife-—there’s no getting over that, and we'd 
better make the best of it, Let us shake 
hands and—to be friendas.’’ 

oe she sald, dsawing herself to her 
full height, and seeming to tower above 
him in the dignity of her insulted woman- 
hood, ‘*Weare married—lIam your wife 
—1I know it; but do not come near me,—do 
not touch me!”’ 

His face flushed, and an evil look came 
into bis eyes, 

“Your are playing the fool!’ he said sul- 
lently. ‘“Youdon'’t know what you are 
saying. 

“You; 1 know—’’ she said with a long 
breath, ‘Il aim your wile; it cannot be un- 
done,but! am not hel pleay— I'am not afraid; 
Dare to touch me with one finger, and I 
will rouse the house and tel! the servants 
all that you have told me!’’ 

He muttered an oath and strode towards 
her; she did not retreat; but laid her hand 
upon the bell and be stopped. 

They stood looking into each other's 
eyes for a full minute; then she said in a 
low voice, that sounded harsh and 
strained, — 

‘You had better leave me; you have 
driven me desperate. Utter one more threat 
such as you have used, and | proclaim the 
whole story to the worid—to Lord Carr- 
Lyon! Got” 

He stood for a while 
Or Savagely; Lhen he s! 
ers and set his teet! 
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it, however mean, who would no if ne knew 
all, protect me; and if you lay one finger 
upon me, I wili ringthe bell, and expose 
you! Do pet teweh me!l”’ 

lin band was almost upou her, bia face 
red with and a far worse passion. 
Then he sto , and drew back, and, with 
an oath, he walked quickly from the 


room, 
. . * . * ” 


Kate stood panting, but not trembling, 
for ner wro bad giveu ber imomentar 
strength and cou while one coul 
count twenty; then she went oer, up to 
ber own room, The maid, M » war 
walting for her, and started as she saw the 
awful pallor of her mistress’s face, 

“Obtere you ill, my lady?” she ex- 
claimed, anxiously, 

‘* Yeu,” said Kate, sinking into a chair. 
“No, do uot ring ’’—forfthe giri’s hand had 
gone lo the bell— ‘give we some gal volatile; 
thanks, Itis nothing serious, I am over- 
tired, aud—you will not leave me to-night 

you will stay with me? " she asked, sud- 
denly, with an appealing look at the girl's 
pleasant, boneat face, 

** Ot course I will, my lady,” she replied 
instantly. ‘‘Ican makeup a bed in the 
dressing-room. I should hear you in a 
moment if you woke, and wanted any- 
thing. Is there nothing I can do ?—shall I 
0 for his lerdahip? ”’ 

A shudder rap through Kate's frame, 
and #he looked at the girl steadily. 

‘*Marie,’’ she said, ina low voice, whilea 
burning blush passed’ for a moment over 
ber face, “ Lord Oarr-Lyon and I—have 
quarreled——” 

“Oh, my lady!” exclaimed the girl, 
aghaat; ‘and on your wedding-day, too!” 

‘*Yon, on my wedding-day!"’ said Kate, 
trying tospeak caliniy. ‘I tell you this 
because | have no friend—Il know no 
one—"’ her voice broke and she put her 
hand before her eyes, 

‘The girl threw herself en her knees be- 
side her and touched her hand with respect- 
ful sympathy. 

* Oh, my lady, you may trustme!” she 
suid in a low voice, ‘*I1—I am only a ser- 
vant, but I will stand by you; yes, though 
all the world was net you!” 

KXate put her band on the girl's head. 

‘‘ Thank you, Marie,” she said almost in- 
audibly. ‘1 will trust you. I am in 
great and terrible trouble. Ido not think 
any women was ever in greater trouble 
than I am, and I do not know which way 
w turn or whatto do. I cannot tell you 
all that pas bappened to me, Leave me 
now and | will try and rest,’’ 

The girl wrapped her in a fur-lined dreas- 
ing-gown and went and made up a bed in 
the next room, and Kate was left alone, 

lor long bours she sat and stared at the 
fire incapable of thought, incapable of plan- 
ning out any course of action for herself. 

It all seemed too horrible to be true, too 
horribie elmost for a dream. Spe had been 
sold by her father to a man who knew him- 
selfto be an inmrpostor, and had married 
her, not for love but tor revenge. And 
she was in his power ! 

ut it was notso much of herself, after 
all, that she thought, but of Clifford Raven. 
He waa the real Karl of Carr-Lyon and this 
her husband, was a usurper, and counted 
upon ber sssisting him in still depriving 
Ciltlord of bis bi ght. 

The real Warl of Carr-Lyon! And he 
had been so when she saw Ries first, wan 
and hungry in the lane at Sandford! 
iHiad been so when he had told her that he 
loved her on the serracejat Lydoote! 

Did be know it? Could then there be 
any question as to what was her first duty. 
She must procia’m the tact of his identity 
and rightto the title. But bow was she 
to do this—where was he? Throughout 
his revelation, Arthur COarr-Lyon had 
carefully abstained from telling her where 
Desumond Carr-Lyon was to be found. He 
might have left England, she might ve 
months finding bim, And, meanwhile was 
she togoon playing her part before the 
world, bearing the title she had no right to, 
helping the man who had robbed him to 
rob him still? 

She looked round the luxurious room, 
and groanéd in an agony of spirit. 

“Oh, if l could but die, but die!” she 
wailed, ‘If there could only be an end of 
itall to-night! What shall I do? What 
shall Ido?” 

She walked upand down till the dawn 
crept through the lace curtains ofthe win- 
dow, then abe fel) on her knees and re- 
mained so for some time, 

When she roes she was caimer, and her 
mind clearer, for strength had come to 
her. 

Firat, ahe must find Cliflord Raven, and 
teli him allshe knew, Thai was the first 
thing to do; after that came chaos with only 
one thing clear; that she would leave the 
man who had entrap her, the man who 
had ensnared and enslaved her, 

She called Marie, and the girl, with mur- 
mured words of sympathy and sorrow, 
dressed her, and then got her some tea. 

Kate managed to drink it, though every 
drop threatened to choke her; then she 
lay down for awhile. 

Presently, a littie before eleven o'clock 
abe heard avoiceinthe ball it was her 
father’s. 

With a sbudder sne hid her face in her 
hands and drew the dressing-gown about 
her head as iftoshbut the voice out; then 
she started, and motioning to Marie to be 
silent, opened the door, and creeping on 
the landing listened. 

she could manage to overhearthe con 
vergation between the two men, she might 
ascertain Cliflord Raven's whereabouts. 

Siowily 
the stairs and entered a small 
joining the dining room, 

Phere were heavy cartains of art fabrics 


room ad 











and cautiously she went down } 





all over the place, anda pair served as a 
Screen between the two rooma, Bebind 
these she stood, white and trembiing but 
resolved. . 

The major bad caught an early train, 
and had come to keep his appoint 
ment. 

His precioas son-in-law bad threatened 
to be :ather slippery, and the major felt 
that the sooner he got his money the 
bewter. He bad got his plans all cut and 
dried, 

Once he had cashed his cheque, good-bye 
to Sandford, and indeed to England. 

In fact the greater the distance ne could 
put between bimaself and Albion’s white 
clifts the better, 

Any moment Clifiord Raven niight dis- 
cover thas be was the rightful owner of the 
titie and estates,and then the bubbie would 
burst, 

And it would be jast as well that the 
major should be out of reach 
time carne, 

“Of course,” be told himself, “they'll 
compromise matters; Arthur will be toler- 
ably well off,i’ve no doubt; shouldn’t won- 
der if Desmond gives him half the income 
for Kate's sake, 

You, it had all gone, or would go, beau- 
tifully, ones he got his part of the plan- 
der. 

‘Ia the earl in?” he asked the butler, in 
bis beat and roost affable manner. 

“His lordship is not down yet,” said the 
man. 

“All right, just tell bim 1 am bere, will 
you, but tell him not vw hurry, and—ahem! 
—<don’t let her ladyship’s mind disturb her 
lad yahip.”’ 

It would be just as well perhaps if he did 
not see Kate that morning. 

‘Lhe butler went, and tbe major amused 
himself with the paper: tried to amuse 
himself rather for he felt restiess and un- 
easy. 

Presently the door opened, and Arthur 

Jarr-Lyon entered. 


He wasin a dressing-gown and slippers, 
and his face was white, with livid ows 
under hiseyes, which looked duli and 
bloodshot, as if he had spentthe night in 
company witha brandy bottle, as indeed 
he had. 

“Ab, iny dear Arthur!” exclaimed the 
major, extending his hand and suiiling ai- 
fectionately. “Here I ome 7am see, just like 
a jack ina box, Fact is, I had business in 
London this morning, and J thougbt [’d 
drop in. How are you? You are looking 
the pictare of heaith, as usual,” 

‘‘am 1?’’ said Arthur Carr-Lyon, eyeing 
him coldly. ‘Then my lookslie. I’ve got 
a confounded headache, and my eyes are 
on fire. So you've come, have you? 
Scarcely necessary to ask for what, You 
haven’t lost any time. What are you 
atraidot? That I sbould run away, or that 
Coutts’ Bank shouid break, or what?” 

The major laughed with feigned cheeri- 
ness. 

‘(What a fellow you are to chaff, my dear 
Arthur!’’ he said, rubbing his bands, 
‘Wonderful flow of humor, wonderful, 
No, no, I’m notafraid of anything of the 
kind; but the fact 1s—ahem!—that I’ve got 
some bills to meet, and I thought that 
cheque would be useful, you know. 
Besides, J] know you’d rather have it off 
your inind.”’ 

‘*Yes, you’re all consideration for me,’’ 
said Arthur Carr-Lyon, with a slight 
sneer. 

Then he sat down to the table,and drew a 
despatch-box towards bim. 

‘*Well, Il suppose you’ve got to have it. 
You want your blood money.”’ 

The major started, and turned rather 
red, 

“My dear boy, that language——”’ 

‘‘What do you call it, then?’”’ demanded 
Arthur Carr-Lyon, turning in his chair and 
eyeing him steadily. ‘‘Is there any other 
name you could give the money a man gets 
for selling his own daughbter?”’ 

“My dear Arthur——”’ 

“Do you mean to say you didn’t sell 
her?” he repeated with suppressed savag- 
ery. “Do you mean to say that she mar- 
ried me of bherown free will? That she 
cared for me, loved me? Even you 
couldn’t lie like that, good at that sort of 
thing as you see, You Krew she hated 
me!” 

‘(My dear boy,’’ said the major, more in 
sorrow than in anger, “this {is strange lan- 
guage from a son-in-law to his father! Come, 
I’m sure Kate——”’ 

‘Leave ber name aions,”’ broke in the 
other hoarsely. ‘‘1 don’t want to hear it. 
I’ve got to reckon with you this morning, 
and I won’t have her name mentioned 

The major expanded his chest, 

*“‘] don’t understand why you receive me 
in this spirit, Carr-Lyon,” he said, begin- 
ning to bluster a little, “You know the 
arrangement between us. I’vefulfilled my 
part of the contract, and 1 expect you to 
complete yours,”’ 

“Orelse? What? You mean to threaten 
do you? Speak out!” 

‘Threaten, notat all. What should [ 

have to threaten you with?” 

“You don’t know?” be demanded, with a 
aneer. ‘!’ll tell you. If I don’t give you 
this cheque, you'll split upon me! You'll 
go and make terms with Desmond— 
ebhr” 

The major 
white, 

‘Desmond!’ 
Inéan your 
De 


In 


started, and his face went 
he stauimered, 
Cousin Desmond? 


€ tl 


“Do you 
Poor fellow, 
lies dead an { ere 


“That’s a lie said Arthur Carr-Ly: 


S10Wiy, 400 Uking toe major’seye with a 
steady giare. 
‘*W hat?’ exolalmed the major. 


Arthur Carr-Lyon rose, and pushed the 


when that’ 


a h-box from him with an oath. 

“] meant to play youa bit longer, to lead 
you on like a cat and mouse, and then 
amash you, but 1 haven’t patience.” he 
scald, “Do you remember tbe morning, 
three weeks ago, I asked you if you knew 
Clifford Raven?”’ 

“Clifford Raven!’’ breathed the major, 
ee imtoa chair, and grasping the arms 
convulsively. 

‘Yes; and you lied, as you always do: 
You said you didn’t, that you’d never 
heard thé name, Stop,—don’t speak; it 
ian’t worth while. I’ll tell you who he is; 
he is Desmond Carr-Lyon, the man who 
owns the title and the estates—and you 
know it!” 

“7 T——” stammered the major. 

—*And you knew it all aiong. You 
kuew it when it was too late to go back on 
me, or you would, wouldn’t you? But it 
didn’t pay you. You'd gone to far,—you’d 

at your head into the noose. What do 
they give a man for perjary with intent to 
defraud ? Seven years! That frightened 

ou, didn’tjit? 1t frightens you now!” and 
Lo noted a shaking finger at the major’s 
w stricken face, ‘ But that wasn’t all 
You’d made a good bargain with me; you 
stood to win on the wrong horse, and you 
thought it best to selithe right one. You 
were to havethis money—tbis blood money 
—for betrayiug Kate, and when you'd got 
it you were going to be off. Ah!” and he 
grinned sardonically, ‘‘you’d have been oft 
n a day or two—to morrow, eh?—and left 
me to fight the battle! I know you; I 
haven’t spent all these months in your 
society for nothing. You stood to win in 
this game, whoever lost,—me, or Kate, or 
Desmond! You—you—what can I eaill 
you ? ” 

The major cowered, absolutely cowered. 

+«]t’s—it’s not true,” he faltered hoarsely. 
“Someone’s been deceiving you.’’ 

“Yea,—vou!’’ retorted Arthur Carr- 
Lyon. ‘What! you’d stand and brave it 
out. You'd lie even to me, who know all 
your game? Why, man, I’ve seen this 

Miftord Raven—Desmond—myself, with 
my own eyes !”’ 

‘* Where ?’’ gasped the major. 

Kate gras the curtain tightly to keep 
her from falling. 

Now, now she could hear what she want- 


ed, 

Arthur Carr-Lyon laughed with malig- 
nant enjoyment. 

“Where?—I’ll tell you. Under your 
nose all thetime! waiting for the moment 
tocome down upon you—and me. You 
knew he was alive—stop, spare yourself the 
trouble of denying it—I knuwit. He was 
in your house; he was never very far away 
afterthnat. Why, man, I saw him myseif 
in a cottage at the quarry near Sandford 
and he’s there now !”’ 

The major sprang to bis feet, and looked 
round fearfully, with the great drops of 
sweat standing on his brow, 9s if he ex- 

to see the man hehad defrauded 
standing beside him, 

“There?’’ he gasped. 

‘*‘ Yea,there!” retorted Arthur Carr-Lyon. 
“Why, man, be was at the ball at Lydoote, 
And do you know what he was there 
for?”’ 

The major passed nis hand over his’ wet 
brow. 

—‘*Because he was in love with Miss 
Kate?”’ 

The major started,and Arthur Carr-Lyon 
laughed harshly. 

‘Yes, you have nade a mess of it, ma- 
jor. You bave married her to the wrong 
man! But it’s too Jate, isn’tit? I’ve been 
one toe many for you!—for you, for him,for 
her!”’ 

And he chuckled savagely. 

“The odds were against me one time, but 
some fellow knocked Desmond on the 
head, and laid him up, and I got time 
to play my cards, and beat the lot of 
you.’”’ 

The major uttered an exclamation of im- 
potent rage. 

‘*That touches you, does it?” sneered 
Arthur Carr-Lyon,. “It’s the truth, Kate’s 
mine; let him come forward as soon as he 
likes—you can’tundo that wedding, ma- 
jor. ou can sell me to him, take the title 
and the money,but you can’t take her from 
me!”’ 

The major, utteriy broken and bewilder- 
ed, leaned forward. 

“T swear,” be said, hoarsely, ‘‘I did all 
for the best. As you say, you have got 
Kate. 1 kept my word; give ine the money, 
and let me go. Arthur " be strug- 
gled with bis voice, ‘T did ali for the best! 
lt’s not so bad after all. If—if Desmond 
comes forward, yon can compromise—you 
can fight him! I’ll stand by you. He 
can’t prove bis identity. Give me the 
che ue———”’ 

ArthurCarr-Lyon laughed derisively, 

‘What do you take we for?” he demand- 
ed, with asneer. ‘You'd stand by me a 
long timeafter I’d given you the means io 
cutand run! No, major, you’ll have to 
earn that money yet! Besides, I don’t 
fancy ing with a big sum like that; l’ve 
got quite enough to acoount for if Deamond 
wins! I’m afraid you’re disappointed 
though,” and be smiled very taunt- 


ingly. 
he major’s face was horrible to look 
upon. 

To be trapped by the man for 
had seta trap; to be beaten at 
game by this man, whom he had regarded 


he 
own 


whom 
his 


as a foolish, weak-minded tool! It was un- 
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endurable, maddening! 
The younger man laughed 
“Y ou’re thinking that you Mé wo wg 
i, ain’t you, 
major? But it’s a little too late, ian’t it? It 
would be awkward to acknowledge to a 
man that you’d sworn to his death, would 
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The major started. 

aning forward with outing evens 
jeaning forw t e 

arthur Carr-Lyon nodded Sirenty. 

“Yes,” be sald moodily. “I showed her 
that I was not the fool you and she thought 
me! 1 knocked the coronet off her head, 
major, aod let her see the pit she had fallen 
into,” 

“You told ber Clifford Raven 
earl?’’ demanded the inajor. 

Arthur Carr-Lyon nodded, 

“] told her everything,” he said. ‘I 
couldn't bave kept it to saye my life! I 
wanted to crow over her, andI did!” 

“And she?” demanded the major. 

Arthur Carr-Lyon’s face grew red. 

“We've parted!” heaaid curtly. 

The major got up and stood over him, 
speechless for a moment. 

‘“You—you—fool!” be hissed. ‘Don’t 
you see what you have done? She will de- 
nounce you—both of us!”’ 

Artbuy Carr-Lyon sneered. 

“Not if the daugbter is like the father,’’ 
be said, “She won’t be too ready to give 
up her title! Trust ber for that!’ 

The major almost choked in his frenzy. 

“You fool!’ be gasped. ‘*You don’t know 
her! Hertitle! Do you think shecares for 
that! Do you think sbe married you for 
that? She married you because | put pres- 
sure On her; I told her I was in your power, 
lf you were a duke, a prince, she would 
renounce the title ifshe knew it did not 
belong to her. Arthar—you have cut the 
ground from under your feet! To tell Kate 

” 


was the 


“Sne’s my wife,” he said doggedly. “She 
must beon our side. I want her to use her 
—ber influence with Desmond a 

The major groaned, 

“On, you don’t know her!’’ he said very 
hoarsely. ‘‘She’d move Heaven and earth 
on his side, on the side of justice,” 

There was a pause,and the two men look- 
ed at each other, 

It seemed as if forthe moment they for- 
got their mutual enmity in their mutual 
and awful danger. 

“Let me think,’’ said the major, pacing 
upand down. “Give me something to 
drink. All ia not lost, even yet.’’ 

Arthur Carr-Lyon got up doggedly, and 
pushing tue curtains aside, went slowly 
into the next room and brought some 
brandy. 

The major drank some, and fell to pacing 
the room again, 

“Arthur,’’ be said, in alow, hoarse voi 
as he stopped and faced him. “You and 
areina bole! We must stand ether! 
You want to keep the title; | want—I must 
have—the money you have promised me. 
There’s only one iife between you and the 
title—Desmond’s. He may know nothing 
yet—there is time to—to—’’ he stopped, 
and a quick convulsion passed over his 

* W ua do you mnean?”’ demanded Arthur 
Carr-Lyon, avoiding bis glance, 

The major sank into the chair and leant 
forward 8) that he was near enough to speak 
in a whisper. 

‘You say Desmond is lying at the cot- 
tage, ill, he may not recover. . Accidents 
may happen, may be made to happe “44 

Arthur Carr-Lyon started and his lips 
twitched, but be said notning,and kept his 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

“If Desmond should recover and—and 
come forward, you are ruined, and I have 
to account for that mistake about his death. 
He must not recover ota 

Arthur Carr-Lyon started, and his bands 
shut convulsively. 

‘‘You say some man attacked him,’’ said 
the major, in a hoarse whisper. “You muat 
find this man. He may be bought—— 








The young man shrunk back, then, as if 
fascinated, leant forward agein and 
listened, 

“A pundred things may happen toa sick 
man. You understand? ‘Think of it! Oa- 
ly one life between you and the title!’’ 

“No, no!” gasped Arthur Carr-Lyon, 
“1"ll bave nothing to do with that—that 
sort of thing——"’ and he shuddered, 

The major drew a long breath, 

“Then the only thing is to make Kate 
work on him. Where is she now ?’”’ 

Arthur Carr. Lyon jerked his head up- 
wards, 

“In her own room,” he said sullenly. 

“She must be watched,’’ said the wajor,. 
“Sne is the kind of girl who would never 
rest until she had prociaimed the trutb. 
‘(,0 and see her, Stop, let me go. She 
mnust not leave the houre or send a letter— 
Heaven and earth, it may even now be too 
late!” and he started up. “Desmond may 
know nothing unless sve tells bim.”’ 

“Go and see her,’’aald Arthur Carr-Lyon, 
“Tell ber, whatI told ber last night, toat 
you are in danger, J)on’t mention me, she 
hates me, butshe’ll uo anything for you. 
Versuade ber to work with us,’ 

The two men sat close together talking 
and scheming, little guess! gat the scene 
that was being enacted over their heads, 

Kate bad waited until sbe had ascertain- 
ed where Clifford Raven wasto be found, 
then she stole softly up the stairs to her 
own room. 

During the moments she had listened in 
an agony of shame and horror to the 
revelation of her father—and Arthur Carr- 
Lyon’s—bageness, she had been able to 
decide a course of action. 

To leave the house and find Desmond 
Carr-Lyon,—to teli bim all she knew, aud 
help to restore bim to his heritage,—that 
must be ber first task. What became of 


her afterwards mattered little. 
She Knew that t €¢ tw S| rators 
would try and preven her and that | 
she wished t circum : them 
3286 must use all ber mother-wit. She stole 
softly unthe stairs, her heart beating, her 





limbs trembling, but her resolution firm 


and irrevocab] e, 
Marie was stand at the door waiting 
for her pale and anxious, 


“Ob, my lady, I’m afraid you'll be ili,” 
she said, looking at Kate’s white face anx- 
fously, “Has anything happened? Is there 


anything I can do?” 

* ¥en, Marie,” said Kate; ‘there is some- 
thing you can do. 1 must leave this 
bouse,”’ 


“Ob, my lady, is it as bad as that? ” 

“Yes,”’ said Kate, in a low voice, “I 
must go at once; and—and I do not want 
his lordship or anyone to know.”’ 

“But, my lady——"’ said the girl hesita- 


tingly. 
Kate to take off her dressing-gown 
in fev baste. She overcame the girl’s 


scruples, and dressing herself bastily in 
her outdoor robes, carefully watching her 
opportunity stole out in the street, 





CHAPTER XXVLIL. 


ATE, as the door of the house in Park 
K Lane closed after her, drew a long 
breath of relief, Forthe present,atany 

rato, she was free, 

For the moment one purpose predomin- 
ated in her mind,one object stood out clear- 
nf it was her duty to rigbta cruel wrong; 

l\ifford Raven was |) :smond Carr.J.yon, 
the lawful earl, and it was her duty w aoc- 
quaint him with the fact. 

All thought,all reme:nbrance of her love 
for him, the love that had sprang into ex- 
istence on the night of ber first meeting 
with him, was overwhelmed by the desire 
to do him justice. 

He wasand could be nothing to her- 
She was married to the impostor, Arthur 
Carr-Lyon, was his wife in the eyos of the 
law; and if she were not, she told herself, 
she could be nothing to Clifford Raven, who 
had deceived her,and was doubtless in love 
with the blue-eyed gir! she had seen by his 
side at Lydcote. 

But if she had hated instead of loved him, 
her duty was still piain before her. 

He had been robbed of his inheritance by 
ber father and her husband, and it was in 
her power to restoreto him the title and 
estate of which he had been defrauded, 

She knew that there was a mid-day train 
to Sandford, and that if she could reach the 
station, and travel by it unprevented, she 
should in littie more than four hours have 
executed her mission. 

W hat became of her afterwards she cared 
little. 

To reach Cliflord Raven and tell him 
with her own lips that he was the Earl of 
Oarr-Lyon, that was her burning and over- 
wheiming desire. 

She called a cab and told the man todrive 
to Waterloo, and arrived a few minutes be- 
tore the train 

Fortunately ene bad remembered to put 
ber purse in her pocket; but that she might 
attract less attention, she took a third-class 
ticket, and drew her veil close over her face 
as she entered the train. 

W hile the train remained at the station 
she endured «gonies of suspense and 
fear. 

Every moment she pictured her father’s 
or her husband’s appearance on the plat- 
form, and she drew back in the corner of 

be car shivering and trembling, but re- 
solved that nothing but physical force 
should persuade her to renounce her pur- 


The bell rang, and the train started. For- 
tune so far favored herthat it was an ex- 
press, and at half past three she reached 
Sandford. 

Asthe train drew up at the familiar sta- 
tion, a pang shot through her heart. 

Sue had left it yesterday a bride, without 
love for her husband, it is true, but witha 
firm resolution to do her duty; and now she 
bad returned, a fugitive,a wife only in 
pame, and with the purpose of denouncing 
the man to whoin she was tied by all the 
laws of God and man. 

Many & wowan would have broken down 
under the strain, but Kate was no ordinary 
woman, 

She had been tricked and deceived, but, 
moré than that,—she had been deemed vile 
enough to assist those who had tricked and 
deceived her into robbing au innocent and 
injured man, and it stung her into 
strength. 

In the disguises which her maid’s clothes 
and the thick veil afforded, no one recog- 
nized ber, and she left tbe station, and 
waiked hurriedly towards the cliff. 

It wasa lovely afternoon—one of those 
winter afternoons in which Devonshire 
manages to simulate the spring—and the 
sun turned the sea toa plain of opal, and 
lent the fields the glory of tus emerald. 

With quick and resolute step, Kate 
made her way along the path to the 
—- 

And, as she went, she thought of her 
ruined life, and of the dark and dismal 
future before her! 

‘The Kate Meddon who had #0 often trip. 
ped aloug this very road had ceased to 
exist,and in her place was the deceived and 
injured wife of tne impostor, Arthur Carr- 
Lyon. 

Once, twice, she stooped, and looked 
over the edge of the cliff with a weary and 
wistful gazs. 

Would it not be as well if,after executing 
her purpose, she were to throw Lerseif inw 
the smiling sea, and so inake an end Oo! ber 


wasted life? Atany rate, there would be 
peace and rest. 

But she putthe awful thoug n ber 
and rea the steep path tot juarry 

She « 5 a 
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smoxe that rose from the chimney of the 


tage. 
ee for ahe wae tired, - made ber 
way down the steep and was oroasivg 
the when a auddenly, 
nnd er heart seemed” to: Rad, will aie. 
for, seated on a huge fragment of rock, wae 
the man for whem she gan in, gre 
resting on 
is hands, his eyes fixed on the sea, 80 lost 
and motionless that Be goquans 
: man 


i 


overt her heart; they wane the ae 
over were the - 
dest eyes she ever seen in all her life! 

She began to trembieas she stood and 
looked, and for the first time her courage 
tallied ber; but aftera moment or two of 
indecision, she drew nearer to him, slowly 


BE ry no 

He not hear her, #0 was he in 
the sorrowful musing, until she was close 
upon him, then he let hia hand fall and 
tarmed his head towards ber. for 4 
moment it seemed as if he doubted tie 
evidence of his senses, tnen nis face grew 
wane and he pat out bis band as if to detain 
rer. 

“*Kate!’’ he breathed. 

Tnen he rose but sank down again, and 
sbesaw thathe wastrembling. He strug- 
gled for composure,and after a moment or 
two gained it sufficientiy to enable him to 
rise and remove his hat. 

As for ber, she could not speak, could do 
nothing but stand with downcast eyes and 
quivering tips before the man to whom she 
had given her heart, but between whom 
and herself she bad dug a guilt which death 
alone could bridge. He bad called her 
Kate; and his voice rang in ber ears like 
sweet music, for the tone inwhich he had 
spoken the name was like a revelation. 

“Forgive me, Lady Carr-Lyon,”’ he said 
with a little catch in his voloeas if he were 
striving to make it commonp'ace and re- 
spectfully conventional. ‘Your appear- 
anoe was #0 unex i-—-I had thought 
that you were miles away—! did not know 
—"' the poor fellow stopped and made a 
gesture alinost pitiful; how could he tell 
her that be had been thinking of ber at that 
moment; that his bruised and aching heart 
bad been dwelling upon her; and that ner 
sudden appearance had completely unnerv- 
ed him? “I thought you were in London,” 
b® went on, venturing to glance at her— 
jast glance ather. “Isthere anything the 
matter—your father?” he asked with swift 
apprehension. 

‘‘My futher is well,” sue said, and her 
voice sounded hollow and forced, 

‘*He is with you here—or your—your bus- 
band?” he sald, looking round as if he ex- 
pected to see them. 

‘No, I am alone,” she repiied, 

He started and looked at her fixedly, 
with a troubled gathering together of the 
brows. 

‘‘Alone! Here at Sandford, and alone!”’ 
he exclaimed, in alow voice. “Why—what 
is the meaning——” 

‘*May | sit down?” she said, with a weary 
sigh. 

Even at that moment of suspense he 
thought of her comfort. With a quick 
movement he flang off his coat, and spread 
iton the rock, 

“No, no,” she faltered, touched to the 
quick by the little act, but he moved his 
hand towards the rock with that air of 
gentie command which no wornan can 
resistin the man she loves,and she sat 
down. 

‘*Now tell me,” be said, standing beside 
ber and looking down at ber anxiously. 
“Tell me what has bappened; why you have 
come here. Wait!” 

He strode away from her quickly, and 
disappeared in the cottage. Presently he 
caine pack with a glass of water. 

Sue took itgratefully,almost humbly,and 
drank some. Her lips felt parohed, her 
throat dry and burning. 

Now tuat she waa in bis presence, that he 
stood beside her in «ll his manliness an: 
ten erness, abe realized what it was that 
ehe had done in marrying thesinister scoun 
drei Actour Carr-Lyon, 

“(Did you come to see Mr, Woods-to see 
mo—whom?” he asked, thinking and atriv- 
ing to help her. 

| oame to see you,” she said, her 
hands clasped, her head bent away froin 
bina. 

He drew a iong breath. 

‘*‘To see me. Then—then you have some- 
thing to tell me; you are in trouble, Lady 
Carr-Lyon?”’ 

‘You, Iam in trouble, I have something 
to tell you,’’ she answered ina low voice, 
‘ [bo not call me Lady Carr-Lyon.” 

He started, and aswift flash rose to his 
face. then left it pale again. 

“Alas, [1 must!’ he said, with banging 
head. ‘*You were married yesterday—”’ 
he stopped, and turned slightly away from 
ber, that she night not see the agony In bis 
lace, 

“You, I was married yesterday,” slie 
said; then sbe put ber hand to ber 6yen and 
tried to fore back the tears that filled tnem 
for the first time, 

“For Heaven’ssake do not—do not cry!” 
be pleaded sosrsely, feeling as if Le must 
turow himself on bis kness veside her aad 


comfort her. ‘*Tell me what bas happened; | 


why you bave come to me, and let tne help 
you—if 1 can, Why js not lord Carr- 
I.yon, your busband, with yoo? Is it pos 


sible that he can have allowed you to travel | 


from London alone 
‘!eame without bie per a 


» 


done?” and his hands clenched tightly. 

“He haa deceived me,’ shesaid. “But it 
is not of myself that I want to speak; it is 
of you al 

“Of me! Of what consequence au I? It 
is you, youl” he proke in quickly. “You 
have left Arthur— Lord Carr-Lyon,”’ he cor 
rected himeeif quick! . “Why—why ald 
you marry bim?’’ and his lips quivered, 

Sbe turned her head away. 

‘Because I was mad,’’ came her answer 
quickly. 

, He looked down at her, his face work- 

Dg. 

*I—I can scarcely believe that I am not 
dreoaming,’’ be said almost to biumelf. 
“Married yesterday, and now-—here and 
alone! Ob, this is torture!” and, moved 
veyond himself, he bent down his hands 
fluttering over her in a wild desire to touch 
her, to Gateh herto his heart, “Ob, why, 
why did you do &? What made you do 
ut?) = Why do you come here ana torture me 
With the sight of you? Don’t you know 
bow it is with me? Yes, you do know! 
You have known all tne thine that I loved 
vou! Ob, have pity on ine and forgive mol 
Ilow can J heip «peaking out when I see 
you bere #0 near to me?—you whom 1 had 
prayed that I might never see again’ and 
he turned his head away. 

There was no tearin her eyea now, for 
there i# an anguish that mocks at tears, and 
itheld possession of Kate Carr-Lyon at 
that moment. 

“Forgive me,"" he said, regaining bis 
composure, “I will keep « guard on m 
tongues, | will notapeak so again, But tell 
me—you say you have left him. Why? 
How? Has he deceived you?” 

“Hols a villain,’’ she said, in a dry, 
bard voice, ‘1 know all that behas done; 
be has confessed to me, nas boasted of his 
villainy. I have left him forever,’’ 

He clenched his bands together. 

“Ard you found this out to-day? 
he asked hoarsely. 

‘*Y esterday; a fow hours after 
married hiim!’’ 

A groan burst from his lips, 

“Heaven give mie strength to bear this,’ 
was his muttered prayor, 

‘| unmarried him because | was mad,’ she 
wont on, slowly, in the same dry voloe, ‘1 
know what you think -you cannot help 
tuinking ti! All the world deems me 





when?’ 


after! had 


guilty of selling myself for title and 
money.” 

“No, no!—not I!--not I!” he exclaimed, 
vehemently, “It’sall a mystery to me-- 


your marriage, but I have never #0 wrong- 
ed you,.”’ 


And he held out his hands towards her 


appealingly. 

She raised her oyeato bie with humble 
gratitude, 

“That night, on the terrace, when you 
told me--"" he almost broke down—‘that it 


was too inte that yo. were promised to 
hfm--1 did not wrong you by the thought 


that --that your father—-——’ 

Sne hung her head, and hia face dark- 
ened, 

“And 1 was right,” he muttered, very 


hoarsely. 

“Tt was notonly that,” shy said, with «a 
shudder, “It was--oh! how can I toll 
your” 

“Tell ine!” he pleaded. “I must know! 
It is too iate now for reservations, you and 
J have said toomuch, I must know why 
you did this thing!” 

“it wae you!” she faltered, 

“17? and Le stared Gown at her 
increduloualy. 

*You,’’ she sald, with wild desperation, 
for what could it mattor whether she told 
him or not?--“I—I saw you, when you left 


alinost 


ue, from the terrace; there was anotuer 
girl on your arm--one worthier than J, 
doubtiess,”’ 

“Nellie! poor Nellie!’ he exclaimed. 


“And you thought —-ob! Heaven forgive 
you! you thought that I was base suough 
to docelve you, a0 Vile asto pour out my 
heart to you one moment, and——”’ 

Ife stopped, and something like «a Bol 
broke frou his li pa, 

Sne looked up, trightened by the tigns of 
his agony. 

“On, forgive me!” she pleaded, Lolding 
out her haud to bim, “Forgive met” 

“You thougtt toat I waa such a monster 
of treacneryv!—and it was that that tem ptod 
and drove you to marry hint" 

She hung ber head, and #at bowed down 
by despair and #paine, 

‘This poor child,--of whom | have never 
thought but asof asiater! Ob, Kate, Kate! 

-what have you done?” and he drew a lit- 
tie away trom her. 

[TO KK CONTINSUKD,| 
See 


A PROMISING young pbysician of this 
city relates « swry at bisown expenses. He 
is smal! in stature, bul large in atainmenta, 
and recognized as one of the rising practit- 
jonere ofthe city, The ober night « lady 
residing near his office who has Leart trou- 
bie was suddenly taken very ill and «# ser- 
vant was dispatched for her regular phyal- 
clan, who lived asome distance. learing 
he might not be tn, anotnér servant was 
pent to the young doctor's office, and 
bestened with bim to her mistress, (rreat 
was the surprise of the man of medicine, 





however, when Katy, casting 4 disdaintul 
glance at him, turned tothe inistress and 
in excited tones remarked 16r pardon, 


} mum, but this’’ point , to the doctor 
| (‘was the only thing f could tir 
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FADED FLOW ERS. 


I ewe ihe sun shine bright once more 
W here on the ledge the vreakere leap, 
Green grace that girdsa shingly ebore, - 
White guile that wing an aszure deep 


Abt! wae lt mine inaeed that day 
Todream with thee those golden hours? 
VU golden sand that giides away! 
© gieam of sunlight on the showers 


O passing gleam! © vanished hour! 


And what tome may eilll remain’ 
This little spray-dashed, faded flower, 
A pact delight, a presen: pain. 


ONLY A VIOLET. 


OHAPTER VIII, 


(YP\UAT eame afteornvcoc, an bour or two 
belore the lete-atete between Lady 
Bruce, the beautiful heiress, Sybil 

Hurst, was paciug up and down one of the 
sbeltered walkein .be picturesque grounds, 
leaning On the arm of @ gentioman who 
regarded her with most ardent admira- 
tion, and who was not her prowised hus. 
band, 

‘*Relieve me,"’rpoke the young man’s 
honeyed tones, ‘he is not worthy of you; 
be seeks you for your fortune, not your- 
self, Keith Durant at this very mo- 
ment is passionately in love with an- 
otber!"’ 

Mies Huret bad no devoted attachment 
for her cousin. Her motives for accepting 
bims we know already, 

Sybil loved ber own way, and thought 
she would enjoy great freedow as her ovu- 
sin’s wife, but dearer even to her than lib- 
erty was ber sel!-love, 

be could not brook aslightto her van- 
ity: she was quite content thet Kelth should 
not trouble ber with demonstrations of 
aflection 80 long as sue believed him in- 
diflerent to all her sex, but she would 
not brook the bare idea of a rival in his 
heart. 

She eniled a little soornfully as Herbert 
M. #ellie nade his charge. 

“You don’t understand Mr, Durant,”’ she 
eaid, lightly. “His is pot an ardent nature, 
{i Is notin bim to love passionately. The 
affection which be g' ves ine is the strongest 
feeling be can show.”’ 

Mr. Moselle siniled, 

‘You are easily deceived, Miss Hurst!’’ 

‘“}am not in the least deceived. You 
cannot mention any girl to whom my cou- 
sin bas ever sbown attention, Ile is empha- 
tically indifferent to iadies!’’ 

‘May I ask you one question, Miss 
Huret?"’ 

“Half-a-dozen if you like,” 

“And you will aunewer them?’ 

“Y oa,’ 

“Even though it goes against your the- 
ory?”’ 

“Yea,” 

1] think one question will suftios, 
you ever ylive your cousin a violet?’’ 

“I never gave Keitu a flower in my life. 
Mr. Mouseiie, you won't uaderstand ine. | 
keep telling you we are not a sentimental 
one Why can’t you believe me?” 

“You never gave Mr, Duranta tlower and 
yet l saw bium only yoserday pross a taded 
violet passionately to bis lipsl’’ 

“You saw him?" 

“It wasin tno library. I don’t believe 
he had any ideal was tuere, He atood by 
the fire, and seemed about to burn some- 
thing. It was just a faded flower, One 
time he held it over the flames, but his 
resvlution failed Lim. Ho pressed it, as I 
told you, passionately to his lips, and re- 
placed it in his pocket-book!"’ 

Sybil’s voice changed. It sounded very 
harsh. 

‘How am I to bolievethis?’’ 

“] willewearit, If you need proof ask 
Mr. Durant yoursel!! Why,he holds violet 
dearer then other flowers!’ 

‘*Tthink I wiil,’”’ 

‘You will not betray me?’’ 

She ebook her bead, 

“Anod,Miss Hurst,when you have proved 
the truth of my words, will you re 
member that whiie life laste] snail be your 
slayer’ 

Fortune favored Sybil. She met Keith 
aa she was walking alone towards the 
bouse. 

“Where are you going?” 

“For a loiter in the grounds, Wiil you 
come with we, Sybil?’ 

Miss Hurst agreed,and led the way to the 
place where the violets gre w—the very spot 
where Lord Ogilvie bad met Molly and the 
children that morning. 

“Pick me some violets plese, Keith! 
{ want t wear some two-night in my 
bair.”’ 

Mr. Durant hesitated. 

“Don’t wear such stupid things, Sybill’’ 
he said, quickly. ‘Come with me to the 
conservatory, and! will find you some 
thing better worth the honor of appearing 
in your bair.’’ 

‘1 want violets,”’ 

But be did not attempt to pick them. 
Stooping down,sbe gathered a few,anud beid 
thew towards bim. 

Don't they smell delicious?” 
it Keith was Ge@adcly pale 
| don’t often have a fan 


T+ ¢ 
ely ‘ y per 


Did 


ne 


ne Sees il 
turned on him witb a 


Nock ing 


“Your sentiments have changed iately, 
haven't they, Mr. Durant?” 

“] don’t understand you.” 

“You did not always object to violets, 
since carry a faded one near your 


Keith started. 

“Who bas dared——’’ 

“Don't into a pasmon,” said bis cousin 
calmly. “When we two agreed to be en- 
naedsi believe I told you I did not believe 
o romantic sentiment?” 

‘*] believe you 


it for another. Answer me, once 
for all. hen you told me you could 
ofier me no devotion was it 
because you 
feeling?’ 
yw’ 


“3 
Sybil dashed the violets from ber hands, 
and stood before bim with flashing 


ey Ga, 

‘*] will ve‘answered. Betore you did me 
the honor to pose to share my fortune, 
had you wed your heart upon an- 
other?”’ 

“Wheu I asked to marry me there 
was no woman in the world I would rather 
have made my wife, but after your taunt 
about your fortune ——’’ 

She interrupied him. 

“I am not going to bear the imputation 
of having been jilted, sir. You shall not 
have the satisfaction of taking the initia- 
tive. From thie moment our engagement 
isatanend! Youunderstand? I distinot- 
ly refuse to be married for wy money, and 
from to-day iam free! My grandfather is 
going to London by the night inail. I shall 
acooupany bim, and place myself under 
your mother’s care. You can give whatever 
explanation of our rupture you please. 
You will hardly venture on the true one— 
that | discovered tie real reason of your 
wish to marry wel’’ 

Sne swept past bim, leaving Keith witn 
but one sentiment—relief. 

At last he was free. He bad no longer to 
act a part. 

He went in search of Lord Ogiivie, and 
told him briefiy Sybil bad broken off the 
engagement, and wished to return with 
biuo to London, 

The Earl took the news so cheerfully 
that he was relieved, 

“I thought you would have been 
sorry?”’ 

*] am very thankful,’’ said the Karl 
“There is only one thing troubles me. Are 
yee quite sure the rupture came from Sy 

il 


?’”’ 

“Tam itive! She admits it herself. 
She says! shall not have the satisfaction of 
saying | jilted her.” 

‘Thank Heaven!’’ 

Keith began to think his grandfather was 
going out of his mind, but Lord Ogilvie 
smiled reassuring|ly. 

‘1 loved her mother dearly, Keith; and 
ber tather was like a son to me, but | 
never took to Sybil. 1 have grieved 
for years to think she must be mistress oi 
Og'iviel’’ 

Kaito soiled sadly. 

“She will stil be that!’’ 

“And you regret it?’’ 

“No,” said Keith, thankfully. ‘“Grand- 
father, I had found out my engagement 
was a reat mistake, and feel very grateful 
to Sybil for ending it! A man sbould 
never marry 8 wile richer than hiw- 
self, 

Lord Ogilvie laugbed. 

“Don't say that, please, Kaith, for I 
rather think 1 am going to turn matchb- 
maker, Your mother's schemes have failed 
#0 signally that it seema time! tried to find 
yva a wife!” 

‘‘] sba'l never marry, my lord!” 

Mr. Darant contrived to explain the 
change in bis clroumstances to Lord Bruce 
before dinner. 

Tbe Marguis amiled. 

“If you ask my opinion, Durant, you are 
to be congratulated. [ never cared wuob 
for heireases, and, after knowlug Mins 
Hurst, shali care still lees in future,’’ 

“And you think the rupture need cause 
no change in my plans?’’ 

“I think I shall bejustas giad to have 
you here a disengaged man as with 
the title of Miss Hurst's fiance? I'll an- 
nounoe the fact for you. And as the youn 
lady i leaving, really J] can’tsee any no 
for your visit being ourtailed.’’ 

“But Lady Bruce?’ 

Evelyn’s husband smiled. 

To tell you a secret, my wife never liked 

ur cousin, 60 I don’t think you need fear 

er ae bard on you.’ 

Keith looked perplexed, 

“Until I came here this time 1 always 
flattered myself I wasa favorite with the 
Marchioness, but I fear now I have 
offended her, She always avoids talking 
to me.” 

*‘Nonsensel’? 


CHAPTER IX. 


yHRISTMAS Evel Lord Ogiivie bai 

had bis interview with Lady Alice 

/ Durant, and told her, briefly, the en- 
gagement between the cousins was 

Then, ina strange, hoarse tone, he 
ask ed — 

“Why did you deceive me al! these 
yente, Alice? You nursed James in his 
ast illness? You knew he left a littie 
obild?”’ 

‘*You never asked me,’ said Lady Alice, 
| sullenly. ‘I told you his wife was dead 
and she did die a year ister, 

‘And left a child?” 

ady Alice shifted her groun 

W hat made you think sof 
| “Only that] saw agirl with Jim’s eyes, 
i who told me her name was Lester. Stop!’ 











for Lady Alice seemed about to Interrupt 
him: “{ have every proof! She has been 
broaght up as the niece of lawyer Camer- 
on, of Netherton; and I remember . 
fectly well that the gir! for whose sake Jim 
left home and friends waa called M 
Cameron, | have the cert ificate of th 
marri in my desk. 

“] thought the child was a boy?” said 
Alice, in a strange, subdued tone. “Tt was 
for Keith’ssakeldid it A boy would 
have stood for ever between him and Ogil- 
vie!” 

The look in her father’s eyes made her 
ashamed, but he only said: 

‘Tell me all;” 

“You know { wasaway at the time of 
James's leaving home. never heard his 
wife’s maiden name, or where she came 
from. His ravings in bis last hours made 
you think she was dead, I knew better, I 
felt from the very way he tried to cling to 
lite she was yet alive. I found an address 
in his pocket-book; and when be was buried 
1 went there and sectretly made inquiries. 
I bribed the landlady well, and she admit- 
ted there was a child—a strong, bealthy 
child of a year old. The mother was but 
sickly, she said, but the child was likely to 
live,” 

“And she told you it was a boy?” 

“No; but Jim seemed to speak of a boy, 
Perhaps the fear I was in made @ take up 
the idea!”’ 

“And you let mother and child risk star- 
vation?”’ 

**] told the landlady to let me know if 
everanything bappened. A year later she 
sent we word the widow was dead. I never 
knew the name sbe went by!” 

“Jim married her in hisown name, but 
she was known only as Mrs. Lester. Oh, 
Alice! your cruel ambition has well-nigh 
wrecked your son’s life, and has biighted 
mive for eighteen years.” 

“T did it for Keith’s sake,’’ 

“And nearly drove him into a marriage 
he detested! You do not know your son :s 
{ do. ‘There ia not one fibre of love for 
Sybil Hurst in bis heart; and yet, if this 
disclosure had come out while she was 
engaged to him, he would have clung to 
ber as faithfully as though she had been 
hisown choice,” 

‘“And—what do you mean to do?’’ 

“] shail return to Woodside for Chriat- 
mas, a8 1 promised the Marchioness; but | 
ebali writeto Mr. Cameron. In a very 
abort time I expect ny grandchild will be 
acknowledged pubiicly as the Honorable 
Mar Tempest, and inetalled as mistress of 
my home,’ 

‘As mistress?’ 

Lord Ogilvie looked at ber sternly. 

“] will make an ample allowance for 
your wants, Alice, and you and Sybil can 
make a bome together.”’ 

“You mean we shall be exiled from Ogii- 
vie?” 

“[ mean I cannot forget that for eighteen 
years you have left my boy’s chiid to grow 
up in poverty and hardship. Had I found 
ber au ignorant servant girl, instead of a 
high-bred maiden, tt would have been your 
veed. You know how I mo rned for Jim, 
end yet you would not give me the com- 
fort of ministering to bis child!” 

‘My poor, dear Sybil.” 

‘Your ‘poor, dear Sybil will mourn her 
loss of wealth 1 daressy. You had 
better consult ber as to the choice of: a 
home.” 

A very dull red flash edged the widow's 
cheek. 

‘Ja this girl known as Molly Leater? Is 
her uncle a lawyer at Netuerton?” 

‘ Yosa.’’ 

Lady Alice groaned, 

“T .en fate bas been bard indeed, But for 
my pradence she would now bse Keith’s 
wite,’’ 

“What do you mean?”’ 

*'Tnat be was in love with her, and asked 
me to consalt you about it. I took advant- 
age of his iliness to seile the matier to my 
satiefection.’’ 


It wae Christmas Eve, and there was to 
be a dance at Woodside. Lady Bruce in. 
sisted on Molly being present. 

‘You kuow, dear,’”’ sho urged, ‘Keith 
has been as much deceived as you, and he 
is free now.” 

Molly biushed scarlet. 

“Bui——”’ 

‘“‘] am not asking you to tell him how 
mistaken you have both been. All 1 want 
is for you to meet,’’ 

“Won't it look as if I wanted him to—to 
like me?”’ 

“I fancy be has never left off doing 
that,” said Lady Bruce, quietiy. **Now, 
Molly, I mean to have my own 
way.” 

She bad herself prepared a dress for her 
little friend—much such another simple 
toilet as the one of last year; only this 
time, instead of snowdrops, long sprays of 
trailingivy were twined with the sweet 
parple violets. 

“{ likeivy,’’ said the Marchioness, ‘It 
means fidelity. Molly, you look charming; 
bear this will bea happy Christmas 


She would dearly have liked to tell Mr, 
Durant bow he was mistaken, but this 
seemed beyond her powers. 

It was no formal hal!, juvt a carpet dance, 
beginning very soon after dinner, and she 
did manageto say to Kelth at that re- 


1 to do me a favor!”’ 


laded the cl 
w , 





no amusing companion tor a learned 
lad »” 


y! 

ae Bruce laughed, 

“Molly iano; a learned lady, only a 
pretty chila. Aunt Allonby sent her to 
me tant spring, and we all love her 
dearly.”’ 

“Lady Bruce, can you be speaking of 
Miss Lester?’ 

“Why not!” 

*] thougut—I believed she had married 
Sir Lewis Allonby?” 

“Why, Lewis isin Egypt?” 

“I suppose it was broken off.’’ 

“The . - er never existed. I fancy 
—this is j my own m, 1 bave 
never breathed iteven to Moily—I fancy 
Lewis would have asked nothing better 
than to win our Molly.’’ 

“And he has twenty thousand a year.”’ 

“Well, you know all girls are not mer- 
oenary. olly always says #be shal! never 
marry atall. Bruceand! think her far 
too pretty for an old maid, If you wiil 
dance with her, get one of the children to 
introduce .~ 

Bat Keith knew a better plan. Blanche 
confided to him Miss Molly was read 
dreased, waiting in the schoolroom till 
they went to fetoh ber, and Mr. Durant de- 
tertnined to do the fetching bimeelf. He 
knew where the schoolroom was. 


Miss Molly wassitting in the firelight, 
thinking a little sadly of the difference be- 
tween this dance and her first ball, when 
someone came slowly in, and, closing the 
door; stood watching her—astrange tumult 
ot hope and fear contending for the mast- 
ery at bis heart. 

“Molly!” 

“Keith!” 

Only that, and yet both felt the gulf be- 
tween them was gone. 

“Why did you write that cruel letter, 
Molly?’’ 

“How else could I possibly 
yours?”’ 

“I never wrote to you in all my whole 
life!’”’ 

And word for word she repeated the 
crue! lines that had gone nearto break her 
heart. 

“And you believed I wrote it?” 

“] believed it till three days ago!” 

“And then?” 

“J heard at the very time I received it 
you were dangeroasly ill!’ 

“Ay, hovering between life and death. I 
wished death bad gained the battle, Molly, 
when [ had your note!”’ 

Molly was orying to herself, 

“You must have thought me an ignoble 
creature,” he said, passionately. ‘Where 
was your faith?” 

She looked at him with a world of tender- 
ness in her brown ey€s. 

“] thought you bad mistaken yourown 
feelings?’ 

“Molly, I have never ceased from loving 
you, not jor asingle day!”’ 

“And yet———”’ 

“And yet | engaged myself to another. 
Molly, 1 thought you bad married Lewis 
Allonby. My heart wassore at your de- 
sertion, and I don’t think 1 cared 
what became of me, I never cared for 
Sybil.” 

“Then you treated ber very cruelly.” 

“1 don’tthink so, Anyway, Moily, she 
gave me my freedom.” 

“Bat abe will forgive you?”’ 

“1 reaily have no intention of asking 
her!”’ 

“Lovers quarrels are always made up 
again,’’ returned Molly, quietly. 

‘I am very glad to hear it,” sand there 
was a gieaw of triumph in bis eyes, ‘but 
that hardly affects me and Sybil. We may 
have been engsged, but we were certainly 
not lovers,’’ 

Molly picked a flower to pieces, her face 
cast down, for she could not meet the loy- 
ing glance of Keith’s, 

“Molly!” 

“You will be wanted downstairs, Mr. 
Durant. Lady Bruce relies on you tor 
dancing.” 

“Lady Bruce asked me to dance with 
you, and I mean to presently. Moliy, 
= sp know what gave me my free- 

om?’’ 


“No.”’ 

He showed her the littie faded violet, 

“It has beena magic talisman, Molly, 
You gave it me the firsttime we met; and 
even while 1 thought you another’s I could 
never part with it,’’ 

“But Miss Hurst?” 

“I cannot teli how she guessed it or 
whether it wasbut an idle fancy. I ob- 
qeme to gather vivlets for her, { never can 
ook at them without thinking of ou, and 
ljoould not bear the idea of gatheriug them 
forher. I told her 1 wou.id choose ber 
apy cther flowers, but not violets, She de- 
clared my feelings had changed. I must 
have admired violets onoe, since I carried 
a faded one near my heart,’”’ 

“She will forgive you.” 

‘Only I shall not ask her. 
are treating me very badly!’’ 

og’ 

‘‘Wehave been engsyed nearly a " 
said Keith, gravely. tt ou coh he 7 he 
longed to you betore ever I spoke to Sybil. 
My darling! bat for believing you faithices 
I should have been loyal to you in word as | 
have been in heart. Molly, can’t you for- 
give me, and let things pe as they once 
weore!”’ 

‘But your grandfather?” 

“Molly, I won’t hear of anyone but our- 


answer 


Molly, you 





| Unie@s you 


| Such a 


selves. I won’ttake ‘No’ for an answer 
tell me you have ceased to love 
me 

And as M<« » allempt t itler 
gigantic isisehood, Keith’s arms 
were round her the next m yment, and her 
ow head rested bappily on bis sboul- 
Ger, 
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“And are quite prepared to bea pocr 
man’s wi'e, Mine olly, and to have nasty 
people say | married you out of spite be- 
cause the heiress jilted me?’’ 

“Quite.” 

“Molly! I pity Lewis Allonby, for 1 be- 
lieve he loved you too,”’ 

“] saw you first,” she whispered. 

“Well, ae soon as Christmas is over, I 
sball go and tell Mr, Cameron the story I 
wished to tell ten months ago. I ape he 
will be a merciful guardian, Miss Moily, 
since until you come of age you are under 
his authority.” 

“She is ander nobody’s authority but 
mine,’’ said Lord Ogilvie, who had entered 
unperceived, and taken in the state of 
things with a glance. “If you wish to marry 
my granddaughter, young sir, itis me you 
have to reckon witb!”’ 

‘‘Your granddaughter!’’ 

The Earl smiled at their amazsment. 

“Toe world must know her as Molly 
Lestera littie longer, but in afew weeks I 
hope she will take her place as Mary Les- 
ter Tem my son Jim’s only child, 
Keitb;” and his eyes glistened. “Uniess 
you jiltthe poor child, you will have to 
inarry ap heiress after all,” 

Keith and Molly looked at each otber ip 
atnazement as the truth flashed came slow- 
ly home to them. 

Lord Ogilvie stood behind them, his 
white band resting on the soft, brown 
head, 

‘Keith, I know the story of the past bet- 
ter then you think for, and I feel you have 
both suffered enough. I would gladly 
have kept Jim’s child as my very own, but 
I will yield her up to you a Ohristmas 
gift!’ 

— 2 . 7” +. * 


Some time in April there was a simple 
wedding iv Ogilvie village church, The 
bride was a great heiress, the groom a man 
of parrow means, who had not long since 
been engaged to another. 

Yet none who looked at the perfect love 
and trust stamped on the two young faces 
couid have doubted this was one of the 
marriages made in Heaven—a union ol 
hearts, not hands! 

The years have rolled on since that wed- 
ding-day. lJ.ewis Allonby has returned to 
the Towers, and now sits fur the county. 
Miss Huret married Herbert Moselle, and 
—report goos—made bim repent his bar. 

ain. 
' Lady Alice, penitent and forgiven, visits 
ber relations at Ogilvie Castle; and then, 
too, Uncle John, his wife, and the girls, 
have been nade happy by appearing as 
guests. 

But the friend most welcome there to 
Lord Ogiivie and his grandchildren is 
Evelyn Lady Bruce, 

She it was who stood god mother to Molly’s 
tiretborn child—a little daughter—who re- 
ceived no old time honored family name, 
but was called Violet, in memory of the 
flower so linked with her mother’s love- 
story. 

And stored away among Keith’s moat 
valued treasures there rests a faded tlower. 
To careless eyes it may seem “Only a 
Violet,’’ but to Mr. Durant’s mind heowes 
to it the most precious of bis blessings—his 
much.loved wife. He will never for 
now, in the winter firelight, he heard his 
grandfather’s voice declare— 

P ae her up to you—A Obhristmrs 
Hift. 
| THE END.] 
a a 


Too Late! 








BY T. Il. F. 


ILL you go away, and let me die in 
Wa 

“No! 1 will not go away, and you 
cannut die in peace while your iniquitous 
wiil exists. estroy that, make one that 
gives Mary her rightful inheritance, snd I 
will go away, to the other end of the world 
it you will.”’ 

“And leave me to the servants?”’ 

“Not unless you desire it. Uncle Hugh: 
dear, dear uncle, do please listen to 
me!’’ 

‘‘How can I help it? Here you have me, 
nailed to my armchair, unable to leave it, 
and you keep up one eternal song that is 
never outof my ears,”’ 

‘Because I cannot take what you would 
give me; and Mary will never take it from 
me. You have no right to will it to me. It 
is hers,’’ 

‘Hera, indeed! It is mine!’’ 

“But how did it become yours? Your 
wife, Mary’s mother, left you her entire 
fortune, Do you suppose she would have 
done so if she bad not trusted you 
80 entirely to do what was rigbt for her 





child?” 
‘‘Mary bad no business to marry a man I 
hate,”’ 
‘Yes, she had, if he was a man she 
| loved.’ 


‘I bate him,’’ was the fierce reply, ‘‘as 1 
hated bis father years sgo. You ask me too 
much, Robert, when you ask me to makes 
ricb no. an of Stephen Hallett’s son, You do 
not understand now for years that man,my 
| trusted, confidential friend, was using my 





faith in him to undermine my business and 
work my ruin, because—the woman he 
| loved loved me. Had | guessed that it was 
| hisson Mary would meet at ner Aunt 
Maria’s, | would never bave consented to 





' 


her going to Birmingham. And when it 
was too late to influence her, 1 gave her 
the choice between Walter Haliett and | 
ber father, and she made her own selec- 
tion.’”’ 
i “But tyranny sbould not go beyond tne 
i , &rave, You may livefor years, but] beg 
> See 





to let your anger die when do. It 
ot harm you, in the grave, to let even 
pana ke. ae ee money that 
every to ary’s.” 
L not! I never will! Go away!”’ 
@ was so fierce, 80 excited, that Ro- 
obeyed him, and went to his own 
m. 
He was nota young man--something over 
—-this champion of his cousin’s righ 
alibar wastes a rich man, aithou oe 
anxious to throw away a han e 


legecy: 

ut be was a good man, one who went 
over to the Highest for strength and guid- 
ance; and be loved his cousin with the love 
ny is the stronger if it comes late in 


He had hoped his love was returned, for 
the pretty winning matden of ten years be- 
fore, then just stopping from girlhood to 
womanhood, had given him the frank, ten- 
i affection of oe 

at another won Mary Bradley’s 
heart, and while her father raved over _~- 
infatuation for her lover, Kobert wakened 
from bis dream ot happiness. 

It was the story so often tola, of a child 
who,baving had every whim gratified from 
Infancy, having been spoiled, petted, in- 
dulged in the most trifling wish, i4 sudden. 
A crossed in the strongest desire of her 

e. 

‘nat her father shoald say ‘no’ to her 
never entered Mary Bradiey’s mind, until 
she read the furious reply that answered 
Walter Hallett’s manly letter of love and 
req = for a father’s sanction to his engage- 
ment. 


It bad been many years since the breach 
between Hngh Bradley and Stephen Hal- 
lett, and the young man knew nothing of 
any former intimacy. 

The grave bad closed over his father 
while he was but a child, and no record 
re the friendship betrayed had come to 

m. 

41 it had, he would have been told the 
other side of the story, that Bradley had 
won away Stephen Hallett’s promised wite, 
for she was actually engaged to Stephen, 
when her heart turned traltor to her 
word,and her love was given to Hugh 
Bradley. 

Then, in hot revenge, the deserted lover 
used the confidence reposed in him, and 
brought mages meg | ruin on his old friend, 
#0 crippling bim that he lost courage, and 
was willing, when his debts were paid, to 
give up all business and live on bis wife's 
income, 

And not until cap! & had given her love 
past recall was the old wrong brought for- 
ward to buri at her lover. 

They were young, In love, hopetul of for- 
giveness,and so one sunshiny morning they 
stepped through the open churcd door, and 
came out, manand wife. 

it may have been, nad Hugh Bradley in- 
terfer a little sooner, he might Save 
gained his will. 

But when he told his daughter to make 
her choice between her father and her lover, 
that lover had been Mary's husband for a 
week, and nothought of leaving him was 
possible. 

Her fatber went abroad, not returning 
until an incurable disease sent him home 
to die. 

Robert Bradley answered his letter, im- 
ploring bim to come and live with him, in 
person, nursed him faithfully, gave him a 
son’s devotion, and never ceased iim- 
portuning hiw to alter the will that made 
hie daughter penniless and enriched his 
nephew. 

Uuly a few weeks had passed since the 
oid home had been made ready for its mas. 
ter, but in those weeks the disease that had 
been progressing slowly, nade ewifter ad- 
vances towards the end, and both men 
knew that before long the old home must 
have a new master. 

Should that master be Kobert Bradley or 
Walter Hallett? 

The old man who must decide that sat 
where his nephew had left Lim, deep in 
painful thought. 

He must aie! That be knew, for there 
could be no self-deception there. Dir, and 
leave Lis only child tostarve! What was it 
Robert had told bim? 

“I bave bad letters telling methat Wal- 
ter Hallett is a hopeless invalid,crippled by 
a railway accident, and Ma-y supports bim 
by giving music lessons. Mary, dé6licate, 
ened to luxury, tramps aboutin all kinds 
ot weather,going to her ay mote yy - home 
to nurse and comfort ber husband, and do 
the drudgery of their rhome. She will 
not accept charity, and she has never for- 
given me for urging her not to marry 

inst your will. Soshestruggies on as 
abe best can, Threechildren lie in their 
coffins who might have lived with proper 
food and clothing. Uncle Hugh, do not 
take two murders on your soul, I pray 
ou! They will die if you do not re- 
ent!” 

That was what Robert had said, The in- 
valid reached out hie arm and opened a 
drawer in the desk beside bim. 

It opened reluctantiy, asif it had been 
long closed, and inside laya bundle of let- 


F. 


teal 


rs. 

What made him read them? it was years 
since the tiny child’s band had penned that 
’’ that stretched in uneven linss 
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told the story of that other love, stronger 
than that of child or parent. 

Bat there was no anger in Hugh Brad- 
ley’s face as he read, only a wh terror, 
oe ee ae hour too brief tor his 
wor 

He drew up a sheet of paper within reach, 
alas wrote his will again—very brief, very 

Everything was left to his daughter, and 
in cave of her death without obildren,to nis 
» Robert Bradley. 

the invalid ed his name, his 
piysician came in, one look at his pa- 
a face brought him quickly across the 


“Don’t mind me,”’ Mr, Bradley whisp- 
ered, the beads of starting on 
his forehead. “Sign thatas witness. King 
for a servant tosign. Quick!—quick! There 
is no time to lose!’’ 

int and Hoberyand the invalld gasped out 
vant an an 6 invali out 
the tew A nar aa ee 

*Sign—-my will—my signature—you are 
at ng 

hen, hours of great agony, ending in 
death. a ere . 

It was a week later when Robert Hrad- 
ley stood at the door of a lodging house In 
one of the poorest streets in Westminster, 
listening tos woman, who was speaking 
rapidly but not without feeling. 

‘You, sir, a telegrain came for Mrs, Hal- 
Jett, Dut it was on the day she buried her 
husband. Yea, sir, he died, and sutiecred 
more than tongue can tell. She had to give 
up her teaching, and she’s sold everything 
she could tarn into money. She read the 
telegram,and shesmiled--it was just awful, 
sir, that smile—and whispered, ‘too late!’ 
And she ecarcely speaks, but sits there with 
her bande in her lap. Sometimes I can 
coax her to bed,sometimes she only sh .ke« 
her head, and it’s the same about eating. If 
[ put a cup of soup to her —_ she drinks 
it; but she’s just dying of grief,sir. i hope 
you are some kin to her. A that can see to 
her being cared for. I do the best I can, but 
I’ve a big family and the house ful) of 
lodgers, I cannot do muocb for her, poor 
thing.”’ 

“1 am her cousin. 
go to her?” 

The woman nodded,and went up the 
narrow staircase, Robert Bradley following 
her more slowly. He had given up bis in- 
heritance. 

He had conquered the love of his lite. 
What was to be his reward? He answered 
the question at once, 

His reward wasto be the comfort and 
happiness of bis cousin Mary. Hut could 
— come to her after such sor- 
row 

Again the answer came very slowly: 
‘Time will heal even that wound, and } 
love her.” 

But when ne stood in the narrow entry, 
waiting for the summons to enter his 
cousin’s room, there came to him a cry of 
horror: 

“Come! Oh, come quickly!’’ 

And, obeying the suinmons, he saw in one 
agonized look that happiness had come to 
Mary in death. 

She nad gone tothe husband for whose 
aake she had given up everything, and on 
the cold, pale lips was a simile of perfect 
rest and peace. 

te had done all that he 
late! 


Will you see if I nay 


could, but too 
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How THREAD 18 NUMBERED,-—-Every- 
body knows the sizes of turead, Every 
seinstress knows whetber she wants No. 
30 or 60 120, and knows, when she hears 
the number, about what is the size of tne 
strand referred to; but how the numbers 
happen to be what they are, and just what 
they mean, not one person in a thousand 
knows, 

And yet it isa simple matter to explain, 
wasthe information accorded a reporter 
by an employee of one of the largest spon! 
cotton manufactories in the United Ntates. 
When 540 yards of yarn weigh (000 yrains, 
a pound of exten, the yarn is No, |. If 
1680 yards weigh a pound it will be No. 
yaro. For No. 50 yarn it would take +) 
multiplied by “4 yards to weigh @ pound. 
Tois ia the whoie of the yarn tmeasure 
ment. 

The early manufactured thread was thror 
cord, end the thread took ita number from 
the number of the yarn trom which it was 
made. No. 60 yarn made No.‘ thread 
‘hough in point of fact the actual calibre of 
No, 60 thread would equal No, 2) yarn, be- 
ing three 60 strands. 

W hen tne sewing mnrchine caine into the 
market a8 tne great consumer, unreason- 
ing in ites work and inexorable in iw do- 
mands for mechanical accuracy, six cord 
cotton had to be made as a smoother pro- 
duct. 

As thread numbers were already eatal- 
lished, they were not altered for the new 
article, and No, 60 six coord and No. % three 
cord are identical in 8\z6 a8 weil as in num 
ver. To effvct thie the six ourd has w be 
made of yarn twice as firm as that de 
manded by the three cord, 

Tne No, 60 aix coord would be #1. strands 
of No. 120 yarn. Threé-cord spuoi cotton i 
the same number as the yarn it Is made of. 
Six-cord spool cotton is inade of yarn that 
is double iteanumber. As simple a thing as 
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Scientific and Useful. 


ELectricity.—Meohanical and electri- 
cal te experts predict that the 
cable aystem of operating street passenger 
railways will be supplanted by electricity 
within five years. 

Runegsn Pavements. — Experiments 
bave been made in Kerlin with India rub- 
ber pavements, It is said to be very dura- 
ble, of course polseless, and unailected b 
heat or cold. Asa covering for bridges t 
in said to have peculiar morits, its elasticity 
preventing vibration. 


Mii.K JeuLy.—The followin 
making milk jelly, a diet for Invalida, is 
given 7 a contemporary. Heat a quart of 
milk with a pound of sugar, and alter the 
latter Is dissolved, continue heating at a 
boiling temperature tor ten minutes, Then 
cool it well and add, slowly stirring, a #o- 
lution of one ounce of gelatine in a cupful 
of water, Nextadd the juice of three or 
four lemons, and three wine glasafula of 
wine, brandy, or other liquor. Stand the 
glasses containing the mixture in a cold 
place to set the jelly. The milk must be 
quite cold betore the other ingredients are 
added, in case it should curdle, 


CAKE Or THRE HEALTH.—Never take 
warm drinks and then immediately go out 
into the cold. Keep the back, especial! 
between the shoulder blades, well covered; 
also the chest well protected. In sleeping 
in a cold room establish a habit of breath- 
Ing through the nose, and never witb the 
mouth open, Never go to bed with damp 
or cold feet. After exercise of any kind 
néver ride in an open carriage or near the 
window of a car for a moment; It is dan- 
gerous to health and even life. When 
hoarse speak as little as possible until the 
hoarseness is recovered from, elas the voice 
may be permanently lost or difficulties of 
the throat be produced 


A New Cement,—The coment by which 
many stone buildings in Varia have been 
renovated is likely to prove useful in re. 
yalring the founcations for machinery. 

he powder which forma the basis of the 
cement is composed of two parta oxide of 
ainc, two of crushed hard limestone and 
one of pulverized grit, together with a cer- 
tain proportion of ochre asa coloring agent. 
The liquid with which thia powder |4 to be 
mixed consists of a saturated solution of 
six of zinc in commeroial muriatic 
acid, to which is added one part of sal-am 
moniac; this solution is diluted with two- 
thirds of ita volume of water. A mixture 
ot one pound of the powder to two and one- 
balf pints of the liquid forms a cement 
which bardens quickly and is of great 
strength 


recipe for 
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Farm and Warden. 


Waaons.—A low wherled wagon is of 
heavier QGQraught than the high wheeled 
vehicle, but for baulting short distances the 
former ts preferred by many owing to the 
éase with which it can be joaded. 


Tuk ( RLLAR —Do9 not be atraid to open 
the doors and windows of the cellar on 
clear days. It is nouch better to have pure 
airtn the cellar than to keep it too clone 
and damp. When the cellar is musty and 
4 disagreeabie odor noticed the entire bouss 
is likewise affected, 


Tuk FAaRMeER’s Son.—KEvery farmer's 
4on sbould be educated to a knowledge of 
botany and also to thoroughly undoretand 
all the points of the different breeds of 
stock, as well as be tamiliar with the na- 
ture of fertilizers and their fitness for cer 
tain crops and sollm, 

Paya Piotr —A farm mustnot only 
be «elf supporting, but should pay a profit. 
When the farmer reaches that stage when 


he is counpalled to borrow, or depend on 
s01me income from anot er sources, his farm 
js unprofitable, and he should then en- 
deavor not only to discover the cause of 
the loss but also aim to improve ip some 
manner, io order that the farsn may be selt 
supporting. 

HoTrKis Hotveds wxivculd te well 
aired, by raising the sash, on warm days, 
but they should be well cove °S and pr 
tected at night The temperacure can be 


kept within afew degrees of the point re- 
quired by keeping aclowe watcb and give 
ing care to the hotbeds. Fresh horse wae 
nure is best to use for creating the warmth. 
It in not too s00n to make the frames and 
have everything ready for beginning the 
hotbeda, 


bivcrees oF Waien.—The most disagree- 
able thing on the farma jn winter is mud, 
and although i. cannot be entirely avoided, 
yet some of Its disadvantages may be over- 
come by carefully draining every location 
that allows an access of water to aceniu- 
late. When the cattle ara compelled to 
stand knee-deep in mud there isa lous ot 
anicoal best,and «# greater proportion ol 
food will be required to keep thew in con 
djtion. 

Koov ANY WATER. — Freezing of the food 
and water will be one of the diffientties thi« 
wioter as usual. ‘The troughs become ice 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
(IN ADVANOR.) 
1 Copy One Year .......... a. 2 
. 3@ 

4 Copies One Year, and One to getter-up of 
Club... - 6@ 


10 Copies Ooe Year, and One Wl getter-ap of 


2 Copies (ne Year... 


(lub 10 00 

Additions to Clube can te made alany tine during 
thee yoat at same ret, 

Ile net required Chet all tie uiembere of a Olab 
be at the same poolofices 

emit by lowtal (ireder, Postal Note, Draft, Cheek, 
or Regietered Letter, 

Alwmayocnu « porelage for correspondenes requir 
ing neparate reply, to tneure response, 


Sdeveriteing Rates furnished on applica. 
ttevee. 


Addrcoe all letters to 


THE SATURDAY HV EMNANG PONT, 
Phstindetgtisin, Bs. 


ubilcation office, 72) Sansom Mt, 


TO FRIENDS AND READERS. 


We hope that those of our friends and 
readers who are kindly in the habit of get- 
ting up clubs for Tug Poar, wil enter the 
field as soon aa possible this year and try 
nt least to double their old lists. We also 
hope our readers who have not heretofore 
sent us a club will try to do so now. 

We wish to get a great many more 
cluba for this year, and trust every 
one of our present subscribers will make 
an extra effort to secure One or more new 
friends for us. 

Tne Post is much lower in price than 
any other first class family paper in the 
country, and we think it only needs to be 
laid before the community to be subscribed 
for at once by thousands to whom it may 
still be a stranger, aave, perhaps, by repu- 
tation. Ol course we must depend ina 
great degree upon our present subscribers, 
friends and readers to show Tag Post to 
their acquaintances and neighbors, and to 
speak a good word in our behalf. Their 
return for such eflorts must be the pleasure 
they give to others, the consciousness of as 
sisting in the good work of circulaung Tax 
Poet, and enabling usto make it better, 
more useful and entertaining than ever be- 
fore. Will they try and doit for us? Let 
each of our present friends and subscribers 
try to get one new subscriber at least. 

Sample copies for the purpose will be 
sent to those who wish them. 

I 
The Other Side. 

The Duke of Wellington is reported to 
have said that the art of war largely con- 
sists in correctly guessing ‘‘what is on the 
other side of the hill." 

We do not know whether he was think- 
ing of the physical conformation of the 
country, in valley and river and plain, or 
of the number and disposition ot the foes 
concealed by the intervening elevation. 
Perhaps both. In cither sense the saying 
is applicable to the wart.re ot life. 

The mysterious success vf some business 
men, and the equally mysterivus failure of 
otbers a8 honest and industrious and capa- 
ble as they, depend on this faculty of cor- 
rect guessing at ‘‘what is on the other side 
of the hill’’—a faculty which resolves it- 
self mainly into observation and inference, 
aided by experience. 

Can this be cultivated? Unquestiona- 
bly. No doubt the Indian of our child- 
hood was partly a manufactured article 
from the brain of story-writers; but we 
suppose he was pertly genuine, and that 
his remarkable dexterity in following up 
traile was not the invention of the novel. 
iat. 

Hlow did he succeed 
man would fail? 
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ing him to pass at an ordimary pace before 
& shop-front full of miscéliancous wares 
and then ascertaining how many articles 
he could specify. 

By constant practice of this kind, re- 
markable proficiency may be attained in 
rapid cognition of a promiscuous assem 
blage of things flashed at once on the 
retina. 

**What is on the other side of the bill?’ 
is a question which, when put by children 
tolling up the mount of knowledge, and 
the still steeper ascent of moral self con 
quest, can receive a full answer, though it 
be not free from that solemn incertitude 
which besets the future of us all. 

Taere isa large element of certainty in 
the contour of ‘‘the other side of the hill;’’ 
but can we make any safe calcul stions in 
the uncertain region of the actions, tem 
pers, fortunes, of the other men and wo 
men whose lives will press against our 
own? 

We may cast our own horoscape, so far 
as it is governed by our moral character in 
early life, our struggles and our conflicts, 
our victories and defeats; but the vast 
ocean of our uncertainty about the doings 
and failings of the crowd of other souls 
who will jostle us in our road scems at 
first glance somewhat terrifying. 

There are many aids to good guessing — 
testimony of friends and relatives, known 
hereditary prochivities, mauifest tastes and 
teadeucies. Let us admit that the greatest 
sagacity cannot always foresee what is 
likely to happen; but very often bystan - 
ers, a8 they see the pair of lovers mount 
the hill and disappear on the other side, 
can hazard a not very wide conjecture as 
to what will be found there. 

But there is one code, or index, ot cer 
tainties about what is ‘‘on the other side of 
the hill’’ which we have not yet opened— 
namely, the steadfastness of the mora) as 
well as the physical law. 

No one expects that on the other side of 
a literal hill water will flow upwards, or 
the law of gravitation tamely accept any 
insult, or light be reflected at any other 
angle than the angle of incidence, or 
sound-wnaves alter their velocity ot vibra 
tion, or any other fundamental decree be 
changed. 

Yetthere are people who seem to be 
lieve that on the other side of a metaphori 
cal hill moral laws will be found entirely 
changed. Grapes will hang on thorns, 
and figs adorn thisties, Wild ‘Oats are to 
be sown, and the finest wheat reaped. 

If on ‘this side of the hill’ we firmly 
attach ourselves to some divine law or 
promise, the operation of which will not 
be exhausted on the journey, then we 
know what is on ‘‘the other side of the 
hill’’—namely, the working out of that 
law, the fulfillment of that promise. 

—— ——— <a <i 

Ir misfortunes have befallen you by 
your own misconduct, live, and be wiser 
tor the future. If they have befallen you 
by the fault of others, live; you have done 
nothing wherewith to reproach yourself. 
If your character be unjustly attacked, 
live; time will remove the aspersion. It 
you have spiteful enemies, live, and disap 
point their malevolence. If you have kind 
and faithful triends, live, to bless and pro- 
tect them. I[f you have hope for immor- 
tality, live, and prepare to enjoy it. 


MANNERS are Of more importance than 
laws, Upon these, in a great measure, the 
laws depend. The law touches but here 
and there, now and then. Manners are 
what vex or soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt 
or debase, barbarize or refine us by a con 
stant, steady, uniform, insensible opera 
tion, like thatof the sir we breathe in. 
They give their whole form and color to 
our lives. According to their quality, they 
aid morals, they supply them, or they de- 
stroy them. 

Tue shortest and eurest way to live with 
honor in the world is to be in reality what 
we would appear to be; and, if we observe, 
we shall find thatall human virtues in- 
crease and strengthen themselves by the 
practice and experience of them. 
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errors; and nevertheless we are st the 
trouble in the world to draw from 
the lips of men this contession, so just and 
80 conformable to their netural condition: 
T am mistaken, and know nothing.” 
EVERY man has at times in his mind the 
idea] of what he should be, butis not. This 
ideal may be high and complete, or it may 
be quite low and insufficient; yet, in all 
men that really seek to improve, it is better 
than the actual character. Perhaps no one 
is so satisfied with himself that he never 
wishes to be wiser, better and more holy. 
MEDITATION is the tongue of the soul 
and the language of our spirit; and our 
wandering thoughts in prayer are buat the 
neglects of meditation and recessions from 
that duty; and according as we neglect 
meditation, #0 are our pasyers impertect— 
meditation being the soul of prayer and 
the intention of our spirit. 


It is no more possible for ap idle man to 
keep together a certain stock of know!) 
edge than it is possible to keep together a 
stock of ice exposed to the meridian sun 
Every day destroys a fact, a relation, or 
an influence; and the only method of pre. 
serving the bulk and value of the pile is by 
constantly adding to it. 


I HAVE great hope of a wicked man, 
slender hope of a mean one, A wicked 
man may be converted and become a prom 
inent saint. A mean mar ought to be 
converted six or seven times, one right 
after the other, to give him a fair start and 
put him onan equality with a bold, wicked 
man, 

Tax happiness of life is made up of mi 
nute tractions—the little soon forgotten 
charities of a kiss, a smile, a kind look, a 
heartfelt compliment in the disguise of 
playful raillery, and the countless other 
infinitesimals of pleasant thought and fee}- 
ing. 

Every man ought to endeavor at emi 
nence, not by pulling others down, but by 
raising himself, and enjoy the pleasure of 
his own superiority, whether imaginary or 
real, without interrupting others in the 
same felicity. 

Hz that embarks in the voyage of life 
will always wish to advance, rather by the 
impulse of the wind, than the strokes of 
the oar; and many founder in their pas 
sage while they lie waiting for the gale. 


Noraine is so certain to bring genuine 
happy smiles to our own faces as to watch 
such smiles grow in those of others as the 
result of our sympathy, our gentle words, 
or helpful deeds. 

In all the affairs of human life, social as 
well as political, courtesies of a small and 
trivial character are the ones that strike 
deepest to the grateful and appreciating 
heart. 

Mex of all ages have the same inclina- 
tions, over which reason exercises no con- 
trol. Thus wherever men are found, there 
are foll.es, aye, and the same follies. 

Tne virtue of the soul does not consist 
in flying high, but walking orderly; ite 
grandeur does not exercise itself in grand 
eur, but in mediocrity. 


Tne art of pleasing consists in being 
pleased. To be amiable is to be satisfied 
with one’s self and others. Good-humor 
is essential to pleasantry. 


GooD NATURE is more agreeable in con- 
versation than wit, and gives a certain air 
to the countenance which is far more suita- 
ble than beauty. 

THERE is room for the exercise of charity 
everywhere—in business, in society, and 
in church; but first and chiefest is the need 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 





A Cree Indian cannot speak to his father. 
in-law for 11 years after marriage. 

Buffaloes are to be bred on a swck farm 
in Minnesota for their fur and beef. 

Three men over 30 years of age are em- 
ployed in a factery in Taunton, Masr. 

The weight of the heart is from 8 to 12 
ounces, and it beats 100,000 times in 24 hours. 

A single gold dollar can be made into a 
sheet that will carpet two rooms 16 feet square. 

Southbridge, Mass., manufactured a mil- 
lion and a half pairs of spectacles the past year, 

An amount of blood equal to the whole 
quantity In the body passes through the heart once 
every minute. 

Tne skin contains more than 2 000 000 
openings, which are the outlets of an eyual number 
of sweat glands. 

The horse of a doctor at Dover, Mo., 
though 4% yearsold, is strong and lively and per- 
forme good service, 

Two Long Island City policemen are 


before the Police oar on the charge of stealing 
geese froin a pedier's wagon. 


When an infant, 54 years ago, Bernard 
Meyer, of ()maha, swallowe! a needic, and it has 
just emerged from under his left shoulder, 

John Lanteldt, a Grand Rapids, [owe, 
lad, wears four artiilcial Iimbe as a result of having 
been frost-bitte. during the great bilzzard, 

There are 28) members of the Michi- 
gan Anti-lorse Thief Society, and during the past 
year they have not hada cent’s worth of property 
stolen, 


The Talmud tells us that Adam was cre- 
ated, sinned and was chased from l’aradise on Fri- 
day. Mahomet, to prove his prophetic powers, de- 
clared the same. 


Nebraska has it# Paradise Valley, Milk 


River, Honey Creek, Thunder Canyon, Lightning 
Fork, Doughnut I’rairie, Baker’s Reef and Cake 
Basket precinct. 

A North Carolina Justice of the Peace 


fined a citizen & fos contempt of court La not bring- 
ing outa pallof water for the Justice's horses while 
he was traveling. 


A law in Prussia provides that anybody 
carrying a stick oran umpbrelia in such a wayasto 
be dangerous to other travelers, may be punished by 
fine or imprisonment. 


{t would seem that marriage is a failure 
in Sedgwick county, Kan., where last month more 
applications for divorce were filed than there were 
marriage licenses issued, 


Juve Strem,-er, of Stockton, Cal, a con- 
sumptive, called upon an undertaker and offered to 
shake dice with him for a coffin, The undertaker 
accepted the offer and lost. 


A Boston literary genius invents names 
tor books and plays, copyrights them and waits for 
bidders: his stock now consists of 28 titles, for one 
of which he was recently offered several hundred 
dollars. 


A college of carpentry for women has 
been started in the old university town of Cam- 
bridge, England. It is intended not so much to 
teach the trade as to develop manual dexterity 
amung women: 


A Norwich, Conn., minister announced 
from the pulpit on a recent Sunday that he would 
giveadoliaranda half if the young men in the 
gallery would take seats down stairs, They did so, 
and ibe money was paid. 


The following are the figures showing 
the sizes of the European armies: Russia, 4,000,00; 
Germany, 2,500,000, France, 2,430 000, with perhaps 
1,000,000 more If needed, Austria, 1,077,000; Italy, 
2,400,000: Tarkey, 800,000, 


Schoolteacher McConnelly, of Andale, 
Kan., attempted the other day to chastise one of 
his pupiis; but the boys rallied in force, felled Me- 
Connelly with a chair, and beat bim badly, breaking 
hisarm and fracturing his skull. 


An interesting experiment, consisting ot 
the loaning of books to passengers at a small fee, is 
tobe tried on Austrian and Hungarian railways 
nextspring A deposit covering the cost of the 
work will be exacted from each reader, 


A C Owen, aged 70 years, of Mason 
City, lowa, is out with a challenge to any man of 79 
in the United States, torun hima 40 or 80 rod race 
and at the end of the race jump and strike his heels 
together three times. Itissaidhe will wager from 
$500 to $10, 000 on the result, 


A Dakota paper knows of three young 
women, who, at a dinner last December declared 
their intention never to marry, and agreed to dine 
together on the 13th of each December. Three hono- 
rarv members have since been added to the **club,*? 
They are the girls’ husbands, and ali six met at din- 
ner at the appointed time. 


A peculiarly novel letter has just been 
sent by an !nhabitant of Bath, hogland, to a friend 
at Trowbridge. It was written in short-hand‘on the 
back of a postage stamp, the address being in or- 
dinary writing. The missive was dropped into the 
letter-box at the general postoflice and was duly de- 
livered at its destination, 


B ston policemen who searched a howe 
for liquor, almost despaired of finding any, when 
one of them noticed a Key hole in the plano leg, Tine 
key was demanded of the proprietor, and—to save 
the leg—was broughtforth. The sham limb was un 
locked and swung apart, when ‘‘as tidy a sideboard 
was brought to view as a toper c 
see,** 
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It NEVER DEIS. 


BY GHMAZIA. 





Ah! memory, why haunt me yet 
With shadows of the past? 

The thrilling hopes I'll ne‘er forget, 
That were too sweet to last. 

‘The tender tones of that dear voice, 
The look of those sweet eyes, 

Can I forget or e’en rejoice 
Aright beneath the skies? 

Alii no; for time at last will prove 
That true love never dies. 


Relvice! O ray of hope I will, 
When those again I have— 

The looks and tones, now cold and still, 
In solitude I crave, 

Let others dream I can forget 
The light of those loved eves; 

Kut my heart cries, **l love you yet! 
Though you now dwell ia the skies.** 

J. matters not, for heaven will prove 
That true love never dies, 

me 


My Friend’s Wife. 


BY C. Hi. CHAMBERS, 











anticipate the natural inquiries which 1 

imagine will tollow the reader’s perusal 
of it. Thus: 1, Is the story true? Yes, I 
believe it is, as it was told tome by a friend 
whose word I bave every reason to respect 
and believe, and who was, himself, one ot 
the characters of the short history. 2. Do 
1 believe in spiritualism? No: for the 
simple reason that 1 know nothing what- 
ever about it, never having had, 1 must 
confess, either the energy or the curiosity 
to devote myself toa proper study of the 
subject. 

I was never ata seancein my life, ard 
no spirits or visible beings bave ever rap- 
ped mysterious messages to me in my soli- 
tude, 

So now to my story; or to beaccurate and 
just, to the story of my triend, Mr. Wain- 
ton. 

We had, through tortuous conversational 
windings, got on tothe subject of spiritua- 
lism one evening, when my friend signi- 
tied that apropos to that subject he had a 
tale to untold. 

Accordingly I made myself comfortable 
in an easy chair, lighted a fresh cigar, and 
remained expectantly silent while he be- 
gan the following. 


| WISH, before relating this story, to 


- * ° * * * 

You must know that when I had fairly 
entered my twenties, spiritualism, as it is 
called, was the talk of the day, and spirit- 
rapping was, with a great many people, the 
favorite amusement of tue hour. 

1, being of an inquisitive and somewhat 
superstitious disposition, was bitten by the 
general craze, and very badly bitten I as- 
sure you. 

1 neglected all other amusements for the 
peculiarly exciting one of spirit-rapping, 
and asin my smail circle of friends there 
were several who shared my enthusiasm, I 
had every opportunity of gratifying the 
Singular taste. 

Among those friends it is only necessary 
for mé to mention three—George Hargraves 
his wite Graces, and ner sister, Janet Carr. 
George was then my most intimate friend, 
as he would probably bave remained to 
this day but that the decrees of fate took 
him to Indiato reside several years since, 
and few friendships can bear the test of 
such a wide and lengthy separation from 
each other. 

Prolonged pen-and-ink intimacies are 
rare, aS you have doubtless experienced; 
and as my active friendship with George is 
now a matter purely of retrospect, 1 am 
justified in speaking of it and him in the 
past tense, . 

No three people could have been more 
unlike than those I have named. 

Hargraves was somewhat indolent and 
slightly superstitious, but of rather a siug- 
gish intellect, and not of very refined sen- 
sibilities, Aithough unconsciously regard- 
less of the feelings of others, however, he 
was frank and generous, and he was pos- 
sessed of a strong vein ofbumor, Hecul- 
tivated the spirits, to use his own irrever- 
ent expression, “for the fun of tue thing.”’ 

Miss Carr, wy friend’s sister-in-law, was 


belp suspecting, the truth about the other 
people. 

Mra. Hargraves was so unlike her sister 
in every respect, as to almost incline one 
to doubt the relationsnip. In person she 
was taller and much more beautiful 
than her sister. 

Her teatures were very delicately moul- 
ded; her hair was of that light brown shade 
which is almost golden in sunlight; her 
complexion was clear to transparency; her 
form was very trail, and her eyes, which I 
purposely mention last because 1 remem- 
ber them best, were large and grey and 
heavily fringed with dark lashes. 

The eyelids had a way of dropping sud- 
denly, in a manner which told eloquently 
ot an exceedingly timid and re'iring nature. 
You looked at Grace Hargraves and thought 
ot a water. lily. 

For the rest she was the most bighly- 
strung woman I bave ever met. In her, 
sensibility had life and motion. 

Her nervousness was almost painful, un- 
tii you knew her weli and had gained ber 
confidence. Then you found her to bea 
very charming woman, of a strangely 
poetic imagination. 

For my part, I very much preterred 
Grace—as 1, being an intimate friend, was 
privileged to call her—to her clever sis- 
ter. 

Hargraves, as you will readily imagine 
from what I have told you, did not under- 
stand his wife, although he was undoubted- 
ly devotedly attached to her. 

The comparative coarseness of his nature 
did not fit in very well with the exquisite 
refinement of hers; butshe gave no sign 
that it was so, and I believe their married 
life was altogether happy. 

It is scarcely necessary tor me to tell you 
that Grace took no active part in our tavor- 
ite pastime. She had nother sister’s inqui- 
sitiveness. 

And I think, too, that, holding as she 
did very orthodox views, she regarded the 
whole business as savoring of impiety; 
more especially as our devotions—if I may 
so callibem for want of a better word— 
were attended with more amusement thao 
solemnity. 

But apart altogether from these consider- 
ationa, her nerves were really much too 
delicately strung to admit of so severe a 
strain. 

Accordingly, when the lights were turned 
down, and we who courted the spirit reve- 
lations gathered round the table, Grace al- 
ways retired into the next room—which 
communicated with the one we occupied 
by folding doors—and passed the time 
with a book, or more generally at the 
piano. 

She played very beautifully. She loved 
music. Her talent had been highly culti- 
vated, and coupied with these advantages 
she had the most marvellous gift of ex pres- 
sion | have ever with in a non-professional 
woman. 

The intense teeling of which she was 
made up seemed to pass from her finger 
tips and endue the instrument with a noble 
poetic life. 

Naturally enough, we liked Grace to play 
during ourseances. Itaddedatresh charm 
to the mystic bour, and she was always 
willing to indulge us, 

While we communed with the spirits, 
tbe old masters’ most dreamy and sugges- 
tive compositions were elojuently inter- 
preted within our bearing; but not infre- 
quently the horrible incongruity occured 
ot one of Beethoven's sonatas, or one ot 
Mendelsohn’s Songs without Words, being 
drowned in the laughter occasioned by an 
unexp<cted sentiment on the part of some 
lively spirit. 

One evening —a memorable evening—our 
party at the table consisted of five, includ- 
ing Hargraves, Miss Carr and royself. 

The spirits were in a phenomenally mer- 
ry mood, Absurd joke after joke was pre- 
petrated against each mew ber of the party, 
and our laughter at last became so loud and 
frequent that Grace suddenly closed the 
piano, and declared from the next room 
| that she would sacrifice music and herseif 
on the altar of good nature no longer. 

“Then come and join us, my dear,” cried 
Hargraves, who was now in the highest 








to refuse the request from her dear hus- 
band. 

“You have no idea what youare mivsing, 
Mra. Hargraves,’ remarked an enthusias- 
tic lady next to me. 

“I don’t wish for an idea,’’ was the only 
reply. 

“Indeed, Grace, it is very foolish of you 
to isolate yourself,” said her sister, “You 
not only lose considerable entertainment, 
but much profitable instruction. What is 
life without the pleasures and profits of 
iu vestigation?’ 

“I don'tenvy you either the pleasure or 
the profit, Janet, amd you should know by 
this time that I am pot equal toa share in 
what you call investigation.’’ 

“I shouldn't urge her, George,”’ 1 whis- 
pered to my friend; ‘I really don’t think 
ber nerves are equal toit. Remember the 
widow who tainted the other night when 
the presence of her late husband’s shade 
was announcad,’”’ 

“Nonsense!” replied George, among 
whose small faults obstinacy wae conspi 
cuous, “People are nervous because they 
nurse and coddile their nerves; and, thank 
heaven, Grace has no defunct husband to 
fear a visitation from. The only way to 
dispel her nervousness is to show her how 
harmless the whole thing is. (irace, do 
come. The spirits are jovial to-night, and 
you will be amused.’’ 

Tben, as she hesitated painfully—her 
love and obliging, complaint nature at war 
with her prejudices and tears—he added: 
“Only this once, dear, to please me.’’ 

Then she cameé, as! feared she would ii 
he pressed the point;and feeling more vexa- 
tion than | quite understood, I made room 
for her between Janet and myself. 

As she laid her hand upon the table, | 
was conscious that sabe trembled, and | 
was sorely tempted to make some excuse 
for breaking up the meeting. Would 1 
bad done so! 

“That's very good ot you,” said Har. 
graves, pleased to have secured his own 
way, “and ina few minutes you will be 
glad you have come, and sorry you have 
stayed away solong. Now understand, I 
ain asking the questions in French—a lan- 
guage we ail know pretty well—and I ob- 
tain answers in the same language by re 
peating aloud the alpbabet,a rap being 
beard when I come to a letter required in 
the composition of the spirit’s answer. 
Now, let us proceed.’”’ 

Then, atter a pause, he put this question 
to our invisible companions: ‘Have you 
any particular communication to make?” 

The answer to Hargraves’ question 
came promptly in three raps, which signi- 
fied an affirmative. 

“Js the communication you desire to 
make to be addressed to one of us particu. 
larly?”’ 

The answer was again yes; and while the 
lady on my left tittered audibly in antici 
pation of another jest, I felt that Grace who 
was On my right, trembled more violently 
than before. 

“Will you please intimate to which of us 
you refer?” 

The answer this time was strangely ex 
pressed, but in a inanner we were all farni- 
liar with. The table on which our bands 
rested, and which was small, and oval in 
shape, slowly tipped up, and one end of it, 
at which Grace was seated, declined al most 
into her lap. 

I had, strangely enough, confidently ex- 
pected this result: but I was none the lens 
annoyed when it came. I believe we al) 
expected that Grace would start up in agi- 
tation and leave the room; but she did 
not. She sat still and silent, without even 
withdrawing her hands from the tabie. I 
tried to see her tece, but it was impossible 
to read its expression in the darkness, | 
telt sure, though, that she was colorless, 

“Weneedn’t go any turtner, George,”’ 
[said. ‘1’m sure Grace can’t stand itany 
longer.”’ 

“Oh, do let’s goon,” cried the lady on 
my left; ‘it’s sure to be something tunny.” 
—And thereupon I hated her. 

“Go on,’”’ sail Grace, in a low voice. 

i suppose that it is notin human nature 
to deliberately refuse hearing something 
about oneself, and #0, for the moment, 





circumstances, not to have felt impressed 
ast did. 

For many moments we all sat chilled in- 
silence, and then Hargraves burst into a 
laugh—not a natural laugh, but a discor- 
dant, affected one. 

“W bat a very bad joke,’’ he sald, with a 
sorry attempt to speak lightly; ‘and what 
an old one. Pity they ocouldp’t tell us 
something we didn’t know betore. Ot 
course we shall alldie some day. They 
insist upon that, because they’ve experi. 
enced the sensation themselves, I sup- 
pose.” 

Then, to my intense surprise, Grace said, 
with apparent calmness: ‘Ask them when, 
George.”' 

IL bave often asked myself since, 
whether my friend was right incontinuing 
that scene, and, the answer being no, | 
have condemned myself tor not insisting 
upon closing it. But Hargraves prob- 
ably argued, it more than I did, that op- 
posing Grace’s wishes would only result 
in leaving a deeper impression upon her 
mind; and we were doubtless, both anl- 
mated by the thought that the prophecy 
was in keeping with the lively view of hu- 
mor in which the spirits bad comported 
themeeives during the evening, 

(ieorge obeyed bis wite, seeking the re- 
quired Information in toves of axsumed 
levity and indifference, 

Hy the method he employed, some time 
was occupied in eliciting a reply, during 
which the tension upon the feelings of each 
of us—judging by wwyseif—imust have been 
painfully intense, . 

“Within one year!” was the subsmanoe of 
the spirita’ reply. 

When this second blighting mossage was 
delivered, another silence fell upon us, 
which I hastened to break by forcing a 
laugh. 

George, awakened froin the atupor into 
which he appeared to bave falien, followed 
my exawple, Janet said, “absurd,” with 
conten ptuous incredulity; and thelady I 
have before mentioned, like the foolish 
creature she was, maladroitly burst into 
tears, and left the room, » 

Grace alone of us all remained silent, 
and outwardly unafiected. 

“The spirits are too odious to be endured 
now,” remarked Hargraves, rising from 
the table. *‘l do believe, Cirace, that they 
are trying to revenge themselves on you 
for having neglected them #o long. Let us 
go to the next room, dear, and have some 
music.” 

lt was only when 1] saw her in the light 
of the other room that I realised Low deep- 
ly she had been affected, 

Her face was perfectly white, and her 
eyes, instead of drooping, a8 was their wont 
when met, looked straight atone with a 
strange, UnseeiDg ©x pression. 

She sat at the piano, and resurned the 
piece she had been playing when our 
laogbter had inierrupted ber, It was Beeth- 
oven’s ‘‘Adieu,” cowmmouly supposed w be 
the great master’s last composition, 

It is, a8 you are doubtless aware, a com- 
position full of beauty and divine simpli- 
city, but so intensely melancholy that [ 
would rather she bad piayed anything else 
just then. 

But, ah! how beeutifully she played it. 
So softly, lingering and regretfully, that 
when the noble theme died siowiy away 
upon the piano, it long ‘eft ite mournful 
echo in my inemory, and kept alive inelan- 
choly in mny heart. 


When she bad jeft the piano, | rose to 
BO» 
‘“(jood-night, (race; yood-night, (icorge, 


And, by-the-bye,” 1 added In ner hearing, 
“since the spirits bave taken (o making bad 
jokes, lthink we had better cut their ac- 
quaintance.’’ 

“I quite agree with you,” he replied. 

Then, as he cain6 with ine to the door, | 
binted my opinion that (Grace needed change 
of air, and Ou that poivt he also agreed with 
nie. 

Fos several months after that night | saw 
nothing ofthe Hargraves’, Georgeand bis 
wile wentto the South, where they had 
numerous relations, and abortly after (heir 
departure business suddeniy called me 
abroad, where I remained for nearly «ix 
months, 
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were both delighted at the meeting. 
that I had intended calling et 
oventas in the hope 


‘arm-in-erm ow it 


“l am sorry tosay,” be replied, “thet 
Grace bad been ailing for sometime—quite 
three months,” 

Dist: eseed to hear such bed news, 1 in- 
quired the cause of ber iliness, noticing at 
the same time how worn and troubied my 
friend was looking. 

‘Her illness puzzies ne," said Hargraves; 
“and no wonder, since it puzzles all the 
doctors. She appears to be consuwed witb 
an inward fever, and ber nervousness, 
whioh will remember well, hes so in- 
orensed 0s (0 be now painful to witness. 
She has no appetite; nothing seems to 
interest or rouse her. The greatest phyei- 
cian in the ovuntry saw her, and spoke of 
nervous depression. He recommended 
ton cs and change of air and scene; but as 
we bad been moving about the country for 
months, the last piece of advice was value- 
lesa, You can judge of my anxiety.” 

I wasailent. While he bad been speak- 
ing, the reoollection of that night ten 
months ago suddenly came to me with 
startling vividness, 

“What todo next I don’t know,” pur. 
sued Hargraves. ‘1 wish, if you are not 
engaged this afternoon, you would come 
bome with me end see Grace, The sight of 
such an old friend migut do her consider. 
able good.” 

I] gladiy assented to my friends request, 
and he called a cab, 

Aa we drove to bis house I remarked: 

‘*Do you think it possibile that Grace may 
have something weighing upon her 
wind?" 

He turned quickly as I spoke. 

“Oaly to-day, for the first time, bas such 
a thought entered my mind, and it bas fil- 
led ine withtrouble. 1 had completely for. 
gotten what occured when we last met— 
when I was wicked, crael, nad enough to 
urge her into joining in our spirit mam- 
mery. May (iod forgive me, though I can 
never forgive inyself.’’ 

‘1, too, bad almost forgotten it,’’ 1 re- 

lied, 
“But has she?” he exclaimed vehement- 
ly. “Hasshe? Thatiathe question that 
is torturing menow. You know how ter- 
ribly imaginative she is, I must find out 
by some means if that horrible prophecy is 
stillin her mind, eod if#o makea clean 
breast of it to the doctors,” 

Just then we arrived at the house, 

George led the way upstairs, and on the 
tires landing we met Janet Carr. 

“How is Grace?’ asked George, impa- 
tient y, as we stopped to shake bands, 

“I’m afraid she is no better,’ replied 
Janet, seriously. ‘‘I have been reading to 
er, but she did not seem able to settle her 
thoughts to lisien,’’ 

At the door of the sick-room Hargraves 
by a gesture bade me wait fora moment, 
Then he entered alone, 

‘Grace, love,” 1 heard him say, “I nave 
brought an old friend with me, Are you 
wall enough to see him?” 

The reply was apes too weakly for me 
to catch its sense; but in a few moinents my 
iriend stepped softly to the door and beck. 
oned me witbin. 

Grace was in bed, balf sitting by the sup. 
por, of a number of pillows, an Indian 
shawi thrown round ber sboulders, | was 
inexpressibly shooked—prepared tbough I 
was—by the change in her appearance, The 
tiesh bad fallen away from her face. 

Her paleness, which was that of death, 
was only rendered more startling by the 
spot of vivid color on either cheek. 

Her eyes, which were preternaturally 
bright, anda Inclined to wander, seemed to 
siart from their deep, dark, hollow set- 
ting. 

Directly I saw ber I felt convinoed that 
our suspicions of the cause of ner iliness 
were only too well founded; and by the 
atrange look that crossed her face I became 
conscious, too, that the presence of me, of 
all people—connected as I was with that 
mnemorable evening—wes the least likgly to 
benefit ber. 

Accordingly, I determined not to remain 
longer than a fow ‘nore ita. 

‘race, this won't do atali,’’ I said, with 
an attemptat cheerfulness. “This is not 
the reunion that I dreawed ofin the months 
1 spent across the Atlantic” 

“I’m glad you've come back,’’ she mur- 
mured faintly, stretching out a weak, thin 
hand. 

“And now that 1’m here,’’ I oontinued, 
“T eball expect you, a8 a personal favor to 
me, to get well and strong n.” 

“Indeed, be deserves a joilier welcome 
than this, dear!’ remarked Hargraves, 
“You may be sure that be will not be oon- 
tent until he sees you dowrstairs sitting at 
ine piano as of old.” 

I left the bed, and was about to take 
George aside to whisper tnat i hed bet- 
ter not stay, when we were arrested by a 
slight exciawation from Grace. 

arning quickly, we saw that she had 
risen upon ver elbow, and that, with her 
face towards the door, she was bending 
eagerly forward. 

Hargraves burried w& her side. 

* W bat ia it, darling?” he asked, with ten- 
der anxiety. 

Sne umade no reply. 

‘“}race—dear love—what is it?” 

‘*Liaten!’’ she whispered. 

We both listened; bat we heard noth- 
ing 


“(What ie it you hear, dear?’’ And, lean 

x ageinet the bed, he wound his arm 
a her. 
tre Adieu she murmured. “Bee | 


1 remember? 


threw a look of intense anguish 
at me, as we bent our heads once more wo 


He beard ty ae this time I did. 
I distinetiy beard melancholy strains 
of L Adieu,” as ifthe music were being 
pores softly and tenderly on the piano, as 

Grace berself bad played it. 

I eay I heard distinotly; but actaa!l music 

was none, 

It was the intensity of the seeming to 
hear that made me heer, The music was 
made andibleto me by the force of a higbly- 
wrought imagination—the same force which 
brought Grace Hargraves her death. 

For when I look« d upshe was lying back 
in her busband's arms—and life had fied. 


Behind Time. 
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YIR EDGAR AVERILL!" announced 
Mrs. Moncton’s smart page; and well- 
preserved, handsomely-dressed Mrs, 

oncton drop the embroidery with 
which she was trifling. 

With a great deai of empressement, and 
both a extended, she crossed the room 
to meet the visitor—e tall, stiff, ungainly 
man, who iooked clever, but moved like a 
marionette, and was too near-sighted to re- 
cognize bis dearest friends without the gias- 
aes he was always losing. 

However, Sir Edger was a baronet with a 
fine estate, and it is astonishing bow onordi- 
ally everyone greeted him, what efforts 
were made to draw him into society, and 
how frequently mothers with marriageable 
daughters expressed their surprise that Sir 
Edgar did not remember bis obligations as 
a geontioman of wealth and position, and 
take to himself a wife, 

“] began to think you had forgotton your 
appointment,” Mrs. Moncton told him, 
pisyfully. 

“] never forget an appointment,” 
Edger replied, spoken in measured 
cents. 

“Ab! you bave such ainemory!”’ she sighb- 
ed; “but still I fancy youare laterthan you 
bade me expect you, or else my watch is 
fast, or elne——’’ 

“Tbe train was ten minutes behind time 
when it stop at your station,” Sir Edgar 
explained. ‘fomeone was to blame, but I 
could not learn v bo. lam atraid things 
are not well managed on your line, Mrs, 
Moncton,”’ 

“7 am afraid not,” she murmured; “but 
it isan immense relief to hear that there 
wae no accident. Pray sit down. How 
tired you must be! 1 will ring for lunch- 
eon.”’ 

But Sir Edgar stepped between her and 
the bell, 

“J beg you will not. I could not enjoy 
or hospitality while lamin suspense, 

hen I bave bad the promised interview 
with your niece { may be giad of a glass of 
milk and a biscuit,’’ 

‘Ah, yos; dear Emmie!” and Mrs, Mon- 
cton drew forth a iace-trimmed uandker- 
obief and applied itto hereyes. “She is 
such a sweet, good girl; such a treasure in a 
bouse, that { do not know how | shall make 
up my mind to part with her even to 

ou. 

? Sir Edgar looked stiffer than ever as he 
replied: 

“] shall be sorry to put you to in or 
inconvenience, Kather than do eitber, I 
will, if you wish it, defer my intended pro- 

ls to Miss Emily Moncton until you 
ave fortified yourselfto bear the loss of 
ber,”’ 

“But I do not wish it!” cried the lady, 
hastily. ‘My dear Sir Edgar, how co you 
tonink I could beso selfish, 80 inconsider- 
ate? FE wily’s bappiness, not mine, is what 
l study, and I know I! shall secure it by 
giving her to you.” 

“You think so? {tis very gratifying to 
hear that you have formed a favorable opin- 
jon of me, and if Miss Emily endorses 
_ 

“Which she will do,” interposed Mra, 
Moncton. “She has been carefully reared, 
Sir Edgar. Ever since her motber’s death 
she has resided with me, and | hope I have 
taught her to appreciate those solid virtues 
abe wili find in you.” 

Sir Edgar bowed and looked gratitied, 
but could not think of anything to say, so 
glanced over his shoulder at the door, 
and seeing this, his hosieses iaughed arch. 


Sir 
ac- 


ly. 

“Ah! you do not care to be detained by 
me; you are eager ior more congenial so- 
oiety, well, then, go to the library—there 
you will tind my dearest child awaiting 
you. She hasseen your letter, and she says 
——but | must not repeat all she said about 
you; it willsound wore sweetly trom her 
lips than wine.” 

AsSir Edgar was backing towards the 
door all the while Mrs. Moncton was taik- 
ing, he contrived to reach it by the time she 
paused, jerked bimsel! through it, and dis. 
appeared, 

“Thank ness that ordeal is over!’’ 
exciaimed the iady, throwing herself on to 
a couch and using her tan vigorously. 
“Emily ought to be very grateful to me for 
all I have gone through just on her ac- 
coant!” 

“My dear sister,’’ and a pleasant little 
woman inthe weeds ot widow hood, who 
bad been sitting haif-bidden by a large 
screen, edged herself into view—‘iny dear 
sister, Emily is too warm-bearted,too rigit- 
minded ever to forget that you have been a 
second mother to her;but why you should be 
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naking desperate efforts to mate ber wit! 
the waiking scarecrow who has just left us 
I fell to see,’ 

‘Now, Mary, do not talk nonsense!’’ was 


} the impatient reply Any person with a 
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practical mind would see the absurdity, the 
abeolute wickedness of sneering at a man 
becanse he bas a few Haritiest!’’ 

“Did I sneer at Sir Edgar Averill? Then 
I beg bis pardon, for I daresa be is as good 
as he is awkward; but I am still of opinion 
that a marriage between bim and our niece 
would be too much after the Beauty and 
the Beast atyle to be desirable.” 

“He haa a house in Maytair as well as his 
country one, a clear income of seven thous. 
and per annuin, and expectations besides, 
she was reminded, “Charming as Emily 
is, do you thin 4. ly tea fn MB we 
such a chance egain o6, 
an very anxious to see ber well married. 
Remember, my annuity dies with me; and 
as 1 buve always lived up to it, | have noth- 
ing to jeave her but a few trinkets and a 
little bric-a-brac.’’} 

Mrs, Lane jooked grave. 

“Ot course Sir Edgar's wooing is a great 
temptation to a penniless girl.” 

“Joo not word your remarks in that un- 
pleasant manager!’ cried her sister an nay 
‘Fie offer js an excelient ons, and, a I told 
her yesterday, no one in their sense would 
dreaw of refusing it, Tbink of the comiort 
to me of seeing a" adopted daughter s0 
well established. Think of the good she 
can do with Sir Edgar’s money; you know 
how generous she is, Tbink—as I pointed 
out to her—bow she can gratify ber artistic 
tastes by travelling, and visiting museums 
and picture-galieries, and of the circle of 
gifled men and women sbe can gather 
round her.” 

“From your pointsof view, such argu- 
ments are overwhelming,’’ said Mra. Lane, 
With a sbrug. 

“Of course they are, and Lwilly herself, 
she was obliged to admit that 1 was right, 
and that she would be acting very foolish- 
ly to reject Sir igar, In fact, she never 
can bave meditated doing so—it would be 
madneas!’’ 

“Ol course you agree with me,”’ Mrs, 
Moncton added, when her sister made no 
reply. ‘‘In my place, | feel sure that you 
would have done as I bave done—entreated 
her not to let any girlish follies or fancies in- 
terlere with ber pros ” 

“Should I?’ queried Mrs, Lane, thought- 
fully, “I don’t know. if Emily thinks 
abe can love thia Baronet, then by all 
means let her warry bim; but was there 
not a young neighbor of yourse—a clever, 
merry lad, a doctor’s son, who went to 
London to fit himself to be assistant to bis 
father?” 

“Tom Lainson? Hush! Don’t speak of 
him! It would be years before he would 
be in a position to marry; and just imagine 
KE oily wasting all ner bloom, that by the 
time she bad witbered intoa middle-aged 
spinster she might marry @ poor country 
doctor!” 

‘“] married a poor man, and was very 
bappy with him,” said Mra, Lane, wiping 
away a tear, 

Her sister made a very pettish move- 
ment. 

“] hope you donot set yourself up as an 
example tor fmily to follow! Here you 
are in the prime of lite—a widow withvut 
bome or property!’’ 

“I beg your pardon, Sarab; the fore- 
thought of my dear busband secured me 
enough for my wants, and with that | am 
satistied. It is quite possible to have seven 
thousand a year and bea miserable woman. 
Were | in your place, 1 should shrink from 
the responsibility of inducing a young 
creature to goto the altar with a man for 
whom she does not feel aspark of aftect- 
ion.’’ 

“It will be Ewmily’s fault ifshets not hap- 
py with Sir Edgar,” retorted Mra, Moncton 
vehemently, “and you are very cruel to 
talk to we inthis strain. I bave acted for 
the best, and I refuse to discuss the sub- 
ject with you any longer,”’ 

Mean while, Sir Edgar, bis pulses beating 
more rapidly than coumimon, stalked to the 
library. 

fie hid not intended to marry; bis scien- 
tific pursuits had absorbed him, and he 
was content to live in celibacy till he 
chance to encounter Emily Moncton. 

She had come to his assistance while he 
was exploring the ruins of an old castle at 
no great distance from her aunt’s, 

Not being an agile climber, be bad con- 
trived to slip while ascending the keep, and 
not Only cut and bruised his head, but 
dropped bis treasured note-book, 

S.r Ejgar fellon abeap of stones, and 
the book intoa pend, from which Emily 
fisned it out with the handle of her 
parasol. 

Sue also staunchbed the crimson stream 
trickling fro. the Baronet’s forehead, and 
bound ber handkerebief around it, paying 
all these attentions tothe gauche, silent, 
ill-dre-sed stranger, so kindly and deftly 
that itset him tuinking how delightful iu 
would be to have 80 sweet a creature al- 
ways at his service. | 

appentng to meet Mrs, Moncton and 
her niece at an archeological reunion a few 
days afterwards, Sir E igar obtained an in- 
troduction to both ladies, and by a little 
clever mane uésring on the part of the 
elder, the acquaintance soon progres. 
sed to intimacy, and finally to proposals 
for Pwily’s band. 

Tness bad been promptly accepted by 
her aunt, and nothing remained bat to bear 
Emily berself confiru the acceptance and 
name the day for their nuptials, 

Ye before entering the library he hesi- 
tated a moment, his courage oozing away 


as be drew near the beautiful giri on whos- 
fat he believed that bia future happiness 
depended 

He was not afraid she v 1 de ne e 
10n¢ [f becoming Lady Averi or he 
uw 46 I a11' iVantage tbat w | 
accure her from the connection « 
fear was Ime y was ac g Das t 





* pad pot forbidden it. 





Suppose bis bride should prove less docile 
than he antici and refuse to interest 
herself in his hobbies, or insist on a season 
im town, or in filling bis house with fashion- 
ables instead of being content to live quiet- 
ly with bim for her sole companion, and 

nd all pleasuresin pottering about crumb- 
ling abbeys and in opening barrows, and 
copying the learned articles he wrote for 
learned journale? 

Rat he shook off these apprebensions as 
childish and uncalled for, and boldly lilted 
the heavy velvet portiere that took the 
piace of door to the small, but very pretty 
room Mrs, Moncton, on the strength of a 
few modern novels, dignified with tne 
name of the library. 

* - * “«< ¢ +. 


Emily Moncton was not alone; she was 
standing near an cpen window that led in- 
to the garden, the sunshine glinting on her 
ae hair and delicately-flushed cheek, 

er tall, slight figure moat becomingly at- 
tired in a morning-dress of the palest- 
heliotrope, trimmed with a profusion of 


She did not perceive the Baronet, for ber 
eyes were riveted on the tace of the person 
with whom ehe was conversing. 

This person was of the male sex—a 
gardener, perbaps, to whom she was giving 
sone insirnctions, or a tradesman who had 
called for orders, 

Sir Edgar fumbled in his vest for his eye- 
giass wherewith to examine the ian, and 
finding it, after a long search, hanging down 
his back, proceeded to make his inspect- 
ion. 

A very nioe, gentiemanly-looking young 
feliow this, for a gardener or vi/! rocer, 
with a deep, mellow voice, that thrilied on 
the ear as be unconsciously raised it louder 
and yet louder. 

But was be nothing more? He was hold- 
ing both the lady’s hands clasped in his. 
He was gezing at her with passiorate atlect- 
ion depicted on every feature, and Emily 
was in tears, 

*You might have written to me,” she was 
saying reprochtiuliy. 

“I did write, twice, and my letters were 
returned to me by Mrs, Moncton, with a 
few lines tothe effect that while you were 
so young she objected to our correspond- 
ing. Presently—she added—if we con- 
tinued to wish it, she might be induced to 
withdraw the embargo,” 

“My aunt did not tell methis. Indeed 
Tom, I have feared—thought, I should say 
—that you had quite forgotten me,’’ 

“Forgotten you, Emily! when it is for 
you—in the sweet hope of calling you mine 
—that [ bave been working! Yn Ought 
to have known me better than to doubt my 
constancy.’’ 

“Ah, ao not speak unkindly tome now!’ 
she pleaded. ‘Let us be friends, and pro- 
mise that you will always judge me gen- 
erously, whatever I do.’ 

“Theu it istrue that you are going to 
marry a wealthy Baronet? I heard tbe re- 

rtat wy uncie’s, but I would not be- 

leve it till your own lips contirmed it. I[ 
came here early this morning, and have 
been walking about the lanes debating 
whether I should be justified in disturbing 
gone felicity, till I caught sightof your 

atthe windcw, and | could not resist 
leaping the fence, and coming here. lt is 
for the last time? When | see you again— 
if ever—will it be as the wife of another?”’ 

“What can I do?” she asked, piteously. 
“Itl bad known you stili loved me, I 
might have held out, but how could I op- 
pose my aunt, to whom I owe everything, 
when I had no reason to ailege tor it?” 

“And you will marry Sir Edgar!” said 
Tom Lainson in despairing acventa, “Yet 
why should I biame you? What have I to 
ofler my darling but a share of my poverty 
—whilst this more fortunate fellow can sur- 
round you with luxuries,and grant you 
every wish? 1 ought not to repine,I wrfil 
not if be makes you happy: but—but it is 
hard to bear.’’ 

“And do you think,’”’ exclaimed Emily 
Moncton, withdrawing her hands from his 
and retreating s step or two—"‘do you think 
I can be bappy while you are miserable? — 
or that I have been mean envugh to pro- 
pose accepting Sir Edgar Averiil for nis 
ricbes? No, Tom, no. It is because he is 
so good and so lonely. In becoming his 
wite 1 should relinquish ail my own dreams 
of brighter days. His love would never 
compensate for the loss of yours; but { 
would rather share the lifeot aman who 
would regard ne merely as a useful appen- 
dage, than be wedded to one who would 
demand an affection it would not be in my 
power to give.’’ 

‘*In eltber case euch a sacrifice should not 
be expected of you,’ cried Tom, hotiy, “I 
will go to Mrs. Moncton, I will promise not 
to approach nor write to youlf she will 
pledge herself to wake no further attempts 
to force you into an uncongenial mar- 
riage.”’ 

‘ Bat this Emily would not allow him to 

oO, 

*“I¢ would be nseless,” she assured him. 
“My auntis not to be moved when once 
she has reso'ved on anything. She did not 
16ave my room last night, in spite of my 
tears and prayers, until I had consented to 
marry Sir Edgar. She believes that it is 
for my good sne is doing this; and I bave 
tried to think sotoo, If I had notseen you 
I might bave reconciled myself; but now— 
oh, Tom, Tom!”’ 

He folded ber in his arms, and she wept 
on bis shoulder, but, quickly recovering, 
withdrew herself trom his embrace, 


“You must leave me, for Sir Eigar may 
| @rrive at any moment. {w be quite 
frank with him He shall know that y 
and I bave loved each other trom childrer 
and that I should have betrothed myseif t« 
you before you went to London, ifmy aunt 
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“and then?’’ queried Tom. 

“Then, if be still wishes to make me 
bise—”" 

Her voice faltered; again she let her head 
droop on her lover's shoulder, and Sir 
Ligar Averill dropped tbe portiere and 
went back to the morning-room, where 
Mra. Moncton, all traces of tation care- 
fully ban\shed from Ler come y Visage, was 
awaiting bim, 

‘My dear Sir E !gar!” she exclaimed, in 
a flatter of joy not unmixed with alario, 
‘What news do you bring me?” 

“D> not let me disturb you madame,” he 
said, halting just inside the door, and look- 
ing at big watch, “I tind that by quick 
walking I can catch the next train to town 
and as | bave an engagement there of some 
importance, I cannotstay and lunch with 

jou. 
’ Mra. Moncton fell back fn her chatr. 

“Then that naughty, wilfal girl has re- 
jected you?” 

“Miss Moncton has not seen me,’’ the 
Baronet replied. 

‘Is it possible! Then what have you been 
doing?” 

«)teflecting tbat [am not the sort of man 
to win a young lady's affections, ()1 sec- 
ond thoughts, I bave come to the conclusion 
ibat I made a mistake when I proposed to 
alter my condition. Hitherto I have been 
wedded toscientific pursuits: why should 
1 relinquish them?” 

‘Something must bave occurred to bring 

you to this decision, S'r Edgar?’’ 
” Madame,” he asseverated, ‘‘your niece 
is a very charming young woman. I never 
loved ber so well as now that T bid her 
farewell for ever.’’ 

Having said this, the Baronet bowed 
awkwardly and was gone; Mrs, Moncton, 
ag 800n a8 sbe bad shaken off her first stu- 
por of astonishment and chagrin, hurrying 
to the library, where Emily was once tnore 
alone and too much excited to have any 
reservations 

No, sbe bad not seen the Baronet, but 
she had seen Tom [.3inson and beard from 
bim that bis letters had been withheld. ft 
was not treating her fairly, and—— 

She was not allowed to say more; her 
aunt was furious at the utter failare of her 
achemes, and though Inily (trightened at 
her harshness) deprecated it humbly, and 
promised to obey her in all else, she was 
not to be appeased, 

At last Mrs, Lane was roused into inter- 
feriug. 

‘‘You had better go home with me, Em, 
If you mean tc marry sa r man it wil! do 
you good to bave an insight into the style 
of living you will have to endure with. If 
not, you and my poor sister are best apart 
until she has reconciled herself to your 
very  nworldly conduct.” 

S» E nily Moncton left ber aunt’s luxu- 
rious dwelling to sbare Mrs, Lane’s ont- 
tage, and submit patiently tothe long en- 
gagement Tom’s want of means necessi- 
tated. 

It was not avery long one after all, for 
he was offered the post of bouse-surgeon at 
a hospital inthe North wherethe resident 
iInedica!l man was liberally remunerated for 
his services, As this payment included a 
pleasant suite of rooms there was no reason 
why bis marriare should be delayed, and 
I. nily consented to be his without one 
pang of regret for the wealthy suitor she 
w'igut have wedded, 

Ssarcsaly bad she commenced her modest 
preparations when, from an anonymous 
donor, she received notes to the amount of 
two thousand do!lars for her trousseau. 

Although Mrs, Moncton refused to forgive 
her niece, and returned her letters upn- 
opened, the grateful k mnily credited ber 
with the gift till, by some chance, Tom 
Liinson discovered that his bride owed this 
thohghtful aid to the same person who had 
obtained ior bim the berth he was filling 
witb such satisfaction to every one con- 
nected with tre inatitution, and that this 
person was none Othor than Sir vigar Av- 
erill. 








A Sister’s Sacrifice. 
BY Ae Le 





November, and two girls satin a long, 


T was a dreary night towards the end of 
| looked towards the 


low room that 
South, 

Had they been model girls, they would 
bave been in bed long fore, for it was 
after tweive o’clock; but they bad seen 80 
little of each other in late years that the 
teu.ptation to sit over their fire and talk 
had proved tvo strong. 

Dorothy, the elder sister, was two.and- 
twenty. She was tall and slight, with an 
abundance of dark bair, and large grey ey 8; 
her compiexion was pale, though not sul- 
ficiently 80 to inake her look delicate, and 
her features marked. 

Her mouth was a trifie large, and looked 
too firm and decided fora girl; but the sofi- 
ness of her beautiful eyes and her sweet 
sunile made her general expression very 
winning. 

The younger girl’s name was Nina. She 
was so unlike Dorothy, tuat it seewed al- 
inost impossible to believe they were sis- 
ters. 

She was very small and fair, with hair of 
a bright golden color and eyes ofa ciear 
transparent blue; ber complexion was brii- 
liantly pink and white, and her features 
small and daintily formed. 


[beir father had died soon after Nina was | 


n,and they had ed alone wi their 
her. 
When Dorothy was fifteen a NN & 
. ra voungor } - » 
Sars young Le I a | 
180,ang tbeironiy near reiat is 6¥ a | 
nucb older brother f their no ¢ “ ‘ 
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Mrs, Musgrave bad left ber children well 
provided for, and their uncle, not wishi 
wo yy his domestic arrangements, 
sent his nieces to scbool abroad. 

Dorothy had stayed there until she was 
nineteen, when her return to her uncle’s 
house could not very well be longer de- 
layed. 

At first she had found life there anything 
bat pleasant, but things looked brighter 
when sbe wet Vere Harcourt. 

This gentleman bad a property close to 
her uncie’s, to which be was in the habit of 
coming for the surmmmer; but during the 
first year of Dorothy’s atthe Park he 
had been abroad, though the following 
season found bim onoe more at the Hurst, 
doing bachelor honors to his numerous 
friends. 

It did not take him long to see how true 
and womanly was Dorothy, and 4 great 
wave of compassion came upon bin when 
_ saw how barren of love was her young 

e. 

He liked and admired D orothy—nay, re- 
spected her—and treated her witb a chival- 
rous devotion that was balm to her soul, 
They had ween engaged three months when 
mny story commenced and wers married in 
the spring. 

Nina had been home from school six 
weeks, and during that time Vere had been 
at The Hurst, 

At first he and Nina had been excellent 
friends; and Dorothy, whose one wish bad 
been that these two might know and love 
each other, felt her cup of happiness was 
indeed full, when to ber surprise and bit- 
ter disappointment, an unnatural ocon- 
straint and coldness appeared to have 
sprung up between them, instead of the 
easy famlilarity that had formerly existed, 
and yesterday ber fiance had left home 
without giving any particular reason, say- 
ing that he would perbaps be unable to re- 
turn till just before their wedding. 

Aas Dorothy sat before the fire, in her 
rretty pink dressing-gown, on that coid 
N ovember night, her thoughts were full of 
nis abrupt departure, and, in spite of Nina’s 
apparent indifference to him, and the dis- 
like she always showed to discussing him, 
Dorothy could not forbear to speak of it. 

**] cannot understand this sudden freak 
of Vere’s,’’ she said to her sister. “He bas 
never left hone for more than a day or two 
at a time since we have been engaged, and 
now hie going off in this way seems wost 
unaccountable. 1 cannot understand it,’’ 
she repeated. ‘Can you, dear?’’ 

‘Perhaps he has business matters to sev 
to,” suggested Nina, who was gazing into 
the fire. 

Tuis sounded plausible, and gave D >ro- 
thy a minute or two’s relief, and enabled 
her to think of sometbing else, 

Now, the thing that was next in her 
thoughts was the coldness ery be- 
tween her two dearest ones, and she deter- 
uiined to speak to Nina about it. 

‘Nina, my dear,’’ she said, in the pretty, 
hesitating way she always spoke of Vore, 
‘(1 do bope that, when we are married, you 
will get to like Vere better; he is #0 good 
and true, if you would only try and un- 
derstand him.” 

Nina made a little gesture of dissent, bat 
she went on: 

“If you would try and love him a little 
for my sake, Tnoink what he has been to 
me, I was ail alone in the world but for 
you, and you were far away, and | telt so 
sad aud uncared for, dear, and then he 
came, and has made ny life beautiful for 
me, Oa! Nina, for my sake, couldn’t you 
love him a little?” she repeated, piteously. 

But Nina made no answer. She waa ait- 
ting 80 that Dorothy could not see her face, 
and she made no sign when her sister left 
off speaking. 

The silence was intolerable, and Dorothy 
began again: 

“| bad always hoped that you two would 
be such good friends, and we had seitied 
that you were to have the prettiest rooms 
at The Hurst, for Vere was quite as anxious 
as l that our home should be yours; but 
even now, although you do not care for 
him, you will not let tat interfere with our 
place. You will live with us just the sa:ne, 
and I, my darling, will do al: that isin my 
power to make you happy, and in time per- 
baps—oh! I know you will, you must grow 
tond of him, no one could know him and 
not admire bim—dearest, I know you will 
in time; and for the present you wil! not 
let that come between us, You wili live 
with me just the same, will you not, my 
dear? Oa, promise me that you wilif”? 

Nina was still sitting with ber face turned 
away,and made noanswer, Dorothy went 
and knelt beside ber, and put her arms 
round her. 

‘You will promise, won’t you dear?”’ she 
asked again. 

Nina bad covered her face witb her hands, 
and answered buskily through her fingers: 

“J cannot—I cannot. You must not ask 
me.”* 

Something in her voice alarmed I) orothy, 
who with gentle force pulled away the litte 
trembling fingers and looked into her sis- 
ter’s face. as this, could this be Nina? 
Her pretty childishness was gone; it had 
vented in a few seconds, and left ber 
looking old and baggard, 

‘Nina,’ cried Dorothy, ‘can it be—tell 
me, my darling, do not deceive ins—can it 
be that you too love him—not a littie for 
my sake,” pitifully quoting her own words, 


“put for bisown? Tell me,” she demanded, | 
“donot keep me in suspense; te)! me that 
you do not love him - ; 
“(jot gon’t hate me”’’ sobbed the gir 
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abuse me, anything, only k to me,”’ 

Dorothy had got up from her knees when 
the girl began to speak, and wae standing 
— ng coid and hard, straight in front o 

Tr. 
“Dorothy, speak to me, or I shall go 
mnad,”’ almost screamed N na; and s!most 
before her sister had time to catch her, she 
had falien in a dead faint at her feet. 

Dorothy Hited her in ber strong arma, 
and laid heron ber bed, As she lay there, 
she looked so slight and cnildish that the 
hatred which had spruog upin the elder 
girl’s heart melted away never to retarn. 
She brushed back the littie yellow curls 
and batbed the aching brow till Nina 
opened her eyes again. 

“Tt ts all right, my darling,’ said Dorothy 
in her soft, slow voice; oil to sieep now. 
You bave not been well; you are tired. 
Sleep now, like a child,”’ she added 
acme ‘and to-morrow, will be well.’ 

Sne had been taking off her dressing- 
gown while she talked, and now arran 
the pillows and tucked her up as if she 
been a child. 

Nina was quite worn out and almost 
asleep, 80 Dorothy kissed her softly, and 
turned away. 

Asshe did sc, ber eye fell upon a large 
photograph of Vere which stood upon her 
writing-table. 

“And this ie the end of it,’’ she said to 
herself, but ber mind once made up she 
never faltered, 

She went to the table ard took a sheet of 
notepaper. A moment or two of thought, 
sabe wrote: — 


‘Doar Vere,—I see now how biind I have 
been, but It is not too late to rectily our or- 
ror. You pitied me and admired me, and 
did not waitto consider if that was love; 
and when you found out what love waa, 
your noble heart bade you sacrifice your- 
seit rather than betray me, Bat could | be 
happy knowing that in my selfishness I 
had wrecked your life and my sister's? 
Heaven torvid! Nina is worn out and not 
well, vut you coming to-morrow—for | 
know you will come—will make her forget 
hertroubles. Rather to te than any other 
manin the world would! trust my dar- 
ling, and I pray Heaven tbat you nay both 
be bappy. 

“DoroTHY Mus@Rave," 


She addressed and atamped her envelope 
with a trembling hand, and then aitole 
down in the dark to put it where it would 
be posted the first thing inthe morning. 
Coming back to ber room, she took Vere’s 
photograph and kissed it passionately many 
times, and then carried itto Nina’s table, 
where she placed it so thatthe girl would 
see it when she first awoke jn the morning, 
for bereafter he was Nina’s lover and no 
longer hers. 

Then she stole back to the room, and sat 
before the fire, aud sat before the dying 
embers till the dawn came in at the win- 
dows to remind ber that her task waa not 
vet done, that she bau the day to face and 
Vere to ineet, and was she atili willing to 
take up her self-appointed oross? Aye, 
verily, and nobly and bravely she bore it, 
too, 

A long-promised visit to a school friend 
on tbe Coatinent gave her the opportunity 
ot going away; and when she returned 
Ninaand Vere were just settied at h me 
aiter their honeymoon, and the once ungra- 
cious aunt, having fallen into ill-health, 
found Dorothy # kind a narse and so un- 
selfish « companion that she opened her 
heart to ber, and thenceforth the two were 
80 dependent on each other for ministration 
and Sympathy that the girl found compen- 
sation for her wagoanimity in a warm 
howe affection and devotion that brought 
its own reward. 

_—_—_—_————P—- 2 ee 

Tur CoT“Oon Serp.— Was there ever 
such @ history a4 that of the cotton seed, of 
which ws read so much jin the daily news 
papors? For seventy years despised as a 
nu sance, and burned or dumped as garb- 
age; then discovered to be the very food for 
which the soil was hungering, and reluc- 
tantly admitted to the rank of utilities; 
shortly afterward found to be nutritious 
tood for beast as well as for soil, and there- 
upon treated with something like respect. 

Oace admitted tothe circie of farm indus- 
tries, it was found to hold thirty-five gal- 
lona of pure oil to the ton, worth. in its 
crude state, $14 to the ton; or 240,000 000 for 
tue whole crop of seed. 

Bat tonen a system was devised for refi- 
ning the oil up toa valueot £1 a gallon, and 
the frugal Italians placed acask of it at the 
root of every olive-tree and then defied the 
Brean breath of the Alps, 

And then experience showed that the ton 
0! cotton #e%d wasa better fertilizer and a 
bet.er stock when robbed of ita thirty-five 
gallons of oil than before; and thatthe bulla 
of the seed made the best of fuel for feed- 
ing the oll-miil engine; and that the ashes 
ot the huils seooped from the engine’s draft 
had the highest commercial valueas potash; 
and that the ‘‘refuse”’ of the whole made the 
best and purest soap stock, to carry to the 
toilet the perfumes of the best soap, 

—_>- > -——*—“‘S 


THERE is Only one physician to every 
0 Of (be population in Fiuussia, and yet 
the destitution among members of the pro- 
fession 14 said to be alarming. (! late there 
have been numbers of suicides of medical 














The “chestnut,” ac « slang phrase, is 
done with, fromt bitten, quite, and an equal. 
ly meaning!ess word bas been substituted. 
It is‘ dusty.” Do you admire anything, 
trom a stylish tollet toa dainty dish, you 
are privileged to say: “There is notbing 
‘dusty’ about that’’ On the whole, when 
one es time to consider, there is more 
eense in ‘dusty’ than in most fashionable 
slang. A dusty object sugzests one whose 
freshness is despoiled. Just how the 
‘obestnut” was ever significant no one bas 
yet clearly defined. 


The latest craze among the acireases is 
the hand and arm photograph. They spend 
no end of money posing their bands to 
have pictures taken ofthem. A)most al- 
ways they hold something in the band thet 
isto be plotured—a wineglass, a diamond 
| ust touched by two dainty fingers a 

ting card orasiiver coin. Those who 


are proud of their arms have them pbhoto- 


graphed, often the full bere arm and 
shoulder without a hint of clothing, or just 
the hint of a« short lace sieeve wiih «a 
buxom arm iasuing from it, Some non- 
professionals are begioning to share the 
craze. 





The new notes which the Bank of Frence 
is about to leave will be in two colorsa—bive 
and pink,so blended as to p oduce a general 
tint approaching violet, It ia believed at 
the bank tbat these notes are inimitable, ex- 
cept at an expenditure of time and money 
that would eflectually check enterprise in 
that direction. The new fifty and bundred 
franc notes are now being printed, and 
those of five hundred and a thousand 
fravos will soon leave the engravers’ 
hands. The new notes have been pro- 
duced in a twentieth part of the time «spent 
on those which are pow to be gradually 
withdrawn from circulation. The designer 
was three years engaged upon the model 
ofthe present thousand franc note, and 
that of the hundred franc was five years in 
the artist's banda, 


A census of the Illiterates in the various 
coubtries of the world, recently published, 

laces the three Slavic States of Roumania, 

ervia avd Ruesia at the head of the list, 
with about 80 per cent. of the population 
unable to read and write. Of the Latin- 
aneaking races 8 heads the list with 
63 per cent., followed by Italy with 48 per 
cent., France and Beigiam heving ebout 
15 per cent “In England we find 15 per 
oent., Holland 10 per cent., United Sates 
(white population) & per cent., and Scot- 
land 7 per cent., unable to read end write. 
When we come to the purely Teutonic 
States we find a marked reduction in the 
oe of iliiterates. The highest is in 

witzerland, 25; in the whole German 
Empire it je but | per cent.;in Sweden, 
Denmark, Bavaria, Baden, and Wurtem- 
ber there is + re y no one who cannot 
r and write.” 


E! Paso, Tex., is the distribution pcint of 
some rather wild stories, of which the fol- 
lowtng—the latest —is certain! y «a good apec- 
imen: During a heavy snow storm in Sierra 
county, New Mexico, Captain (irozler got 
lost while 6n route on horeeback trom bis 
ranch to Chioride, asmall mining camp. 
He had neither a gun with bim to dis- 
charge, and thus attract attention and help, 
bor matches to start a fire. All he bad was 
a pocket knife. When be found that he 
was fast ~_— benumbed, he killed bis 
borse with the knife, took out the entrails 
and crawled into the warm carcas*, leav- 
ing only the liver inside, Completely cov- 
ered up witb snow he remained in this re- 
treat for three days, eating meanwi ile a 
portion of the borse’s liver. When he was 
minsed a party went out to bunt tor him 
end was suoccesstul in its search. He was 
taken to Fairview, amining camp on the 
Cadrillo Negro Creek. He is badly trost- 
bitten. 


The use of Engtii*h customs among us 
are often abused. Many of those adopted 
ere af useless and meaningless as waa ibe 
colored sbirt and white collar business, 
which an accident to ths attire of the 
Prince of Wales made the fashion, Our 
equestrian ¢xquisites al carry a crop stick 
simply hecause “it’s English, real English, 
quite Eaglish, you know.’’ You will #66 
these riding sticks with their nore or leas 
heavy and elaborate aliver crook at one 
end and leather loop at the otber in all tue 
fashionable stores, They have really su- 
porseded the light, pretty riding wht; 
that used to be carried—yet what are they? 
Simply a useless, meaning!ess American 
adoption of a tabion that in Enyland is 
quite useful. The roads, turnpikes, and 
lanes there abound in gates. Nearly every 

entieman’s bridie-path entrance to his es- 

te is so guarded. Ky the ald of this crop 
the rider can catch the latch of the gate and 
open and close it after bim. In this coun- 
try there ar6é no ga'es, and the whip’s suc- 
cessor becomes, to those who know it4 or'- 
gin, only another of the anglo-maniac’s ab- 
surditios, 


men who were without the bare necessities a 

of life, This state of things is attributedto | “Don't you see that notice up there?” 

the Ignorance of the people, who oonsalt | asked the grocer, pointing siern y to a pla- 
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Dur Young Folks. 


IN FAIRYLAND. 


BY SHEILA, 


WILL tell you of the German fairies,” 

ssid Aunt Madge, a+ the children clus- 

tered around ber asking for a fairy sory. 
* Bat there is so much to say about them 
that I bardly know where to 2.” 

“The mountains are sup to be full 
of dwar's, and the mines of those little co ea- 
tares gnomes; nixies lived in the rivers and 
streams, elves and wood-wives played in 
the forests; and friendly koboids were said 
to reside in the barns and cellars, 

‘“"Tnen there were giants and wild women 
with long flowing hair, who, it was thought, 
lived inside the hilla with the littie dwarfs 
who bad charge of the treasures concealed 
there. 

“Nor were these the only inhabitants, 
for sometimes ancient German heroes were 
sald to sleep and enchanted sleep inside ot 
these green hilis. 

“A mountain near Salzburg, called the 
W underberg, or Wonder Mountain, is sup- 
posed to be full of beantiful ralaces, and 
gardens, and eprings of gold and si! ver. 

‘Here the famous Eimperor Charies V. 
sleeps, with his knights around him; a 
crown on bia head and a seeptre in his 
hand, 

‘His gray beard has grown twice around 
the table at which he sits, and when it has 
encircled it the third time, the end of the 
world, says the legend, will be close at 
hand, 

“*A nother emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, 
is said to sleep inside the Kyfhbauser Moun- 
tain, in Thuringia, and bis red beard has 
also grown arcund the table twioe, 

“very seven years he changes his posl- 
tion, and he is sup 
sionally. A story is related of a shepherd 
lad who bappened to pluck a strange bive 
flower which grew on the mountain, he in- 
stantly perosived an iron door In the rock 
which he bad never seen before, 

“When he pushed it, it openea directly, 
the adventurous lad went down a large 
Night of steps and entered a magnificent 
banqueting hall. 

“Treasures of gold and precious stones 
were scattered about; and the hail was as 
light as day, and round a table, in the oen- 
tre, eat Barbarossa and his followers, all 
sound asleep. 

“Bat the noise of the Intrader's entrance 
roused the old Emperor; he iifted his head 
and asked bim: 

‘-Do the ravensatill fly round the moun. 
tain?’ 

*+*Yes, sire,’ answered the led. 

“*Then I must sieep a bundred years 
longer,’ said the emperor, and he told the 
lad to help bimeeltf to the treasure, caution- 
ing him not to forget the beat. 

“The shepherd took as much as he could 
carry and went away, leaving the blue 
flower behind him. The consequence was 
that directly he got outside the fron door 
shut with acrash, and every sign of it dis- 
appeared. 

«The dwarfs of Germany are sometimes 
called hill-inen; and sometimes the atill 
men because it is thought they dialike nolse. 
lam notquite sure whether the peesanta 
believe in them at the present tine; of 
course yuu and I know thateuch little crea- 
tures never @xisted at any period. 

“They are said to be kind-hearted; and 
aiways liberally reward anyone who does 
tuem es service, butif annoyed or injured 
they plague the farimer’s cattle, 

“At three years old a dwarf is considered 
to be grown up, aod at sixhe isa grey- 
beard. In the mountains of Hesse num- 
bers of these wee peopie were supposed to 
dweil in the clefta and holes of the rocka, 
where they have chambers positively tilied 
with gold and jewels, 

Tradition deciares that a colony of dwarfa 
in former times lived in a hill near the lit- 
tliefown of Dardesheim; and it seemed a 
grand thing for the ple to have such 
neighbors. For only think; whenever any- 
body needed a gala . ress, or other articie 
o/ attire, be bad only to go tothe dwart bill, 
kuock three times, and say his petition 
aloud, tinishing with the worda: ‘Before 
the sun is up to-morrow, at the bill shail 
be the things we borrow.’ 

‘Tne request was always gravted, andthe 
dwarfs were quite contented, if, in return, 
some of the good things ieft over from the 
feast were set down at the foot of the hill, 

“I must tell you that the dwarts are sup- 

med to wear a littie red cop, calied a ‘mist 
cap,’ which renders them Invisible to the 
6 


med to awaké occa 


yo. 

“Jf by accident it falls off ite owner can 

be seen. 
a 


‘Germau mines are thought to be 
pied by queer oid men about two feet high, 
called gnuowes, 

‘They have long beards, and are dreased 
like miners, with ieather aprons aud white 
hoods to their shirts, 

“Although tbe real miners never, of 
course, see the gnomes, because they are 
nothing but fancy, yot they bave a strong 
belief in their existence, 

“Any polses underground which cannot 
at once be scoounted tor are put down to 
the gnomes, who are supposed to be dig- 
ging end pounding with their tiny pick- 
axes. If they mekea greater disturbance 
than usael [t is regarded as asign that there 
will shortly be an accident. 

rhe gnomen pretend to doa vast amount 
work, aod ft anpout 
emerns, a8 usey B& DSC, 


ere do t oxi Oo get any beip frow 
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“The house sprite ia known in Germany 
by the name of koboid, and is supposed to 
be a useful berd-working little fellow, with 
redheirand red beard, aod « pointed red 


cap. 

P Folks declare that the kobold occasion- 
ally stole corn from the neigbbors to teed 
his master's horses with, and that whens 
maideervant left asituation abe bed to warn 
her successor to treat him kindly or 6lse 
things never went weli with ber after- 
wardn, 

“There’sa house in North Germany called 
the koboid's bouse, because one of these 
eprites wea said to have formerly lived 
there, and played all sorts of pranks, 

“The house belonged to some fishermen, 
and when they were iying fast asicep a: 
night it was the kobold’s great amusement 
to lay them in av even row. 

“First he would draw them up until their 
heads were in line; then he would go to 
their feet and pull them down, until they 
too were arranged to bis liking. Tne men 
being of different heights, the kobold could 
never succeed In getting both rows even; 
nevertheless,he used to play at the gaine all 
night long, and find it highly entertaining. 

“In bardly tell you that there are no 
kuboids in Germany now; they belong w 
those ancient times when people believed 
ao firmly in the existence of a race of fairy 
beings (hat they were ready to imagine that 
the u.ost improbable stories about thew 
were trae. 

“Here inatunny recipe for procuring a 
house-sprite. ‘If anyone wishes to bave a 
kobold, be must goon St, John's Day be- 
tween twelve and one at noon into the fores! 
to an ant bill, on which he will find a bird 
sitting, t© which he must speak certain 
words, when it wil: transforc itself intoa 
kobold, and jump into a bag held ready for 
the purpose, and in which be must be car- 
ried home,’ 


“The water-spirits, supposed to live in the 
lakes and rivers, are teruied nixies, 

“The man has green teeth and wearsa 
green hat; or else be is said to look like a 
wild boy with a red cap on the top of his 
yellow curls. His ears are not quite like 
the generality of ears, and there is some- 
thing odd about bis feet, but | forget ex- 
actly what it 1s; at any rate, he does not 
like to ahow them. 

“It is thought that the nix basthe power 
of tortelling future events; but he objects 
to being disturbed in bis watery domain, 
and is very angry if people attempt to 
measure the depth of the lake, or even take 
a swim in it. 

“If onildren tumble into a wel), they are 
supposed to belong to the nix, who gives 
them tangled flax to spin. 

“There are lady nixies too, according to 
German tradition, who resembie beautiful 
maidens, and sit on the banks of the 
streams combing their long golden hair. 

“Sometimes it is imagined that they en- 
tice mortals down to their splendid home 
beneath the water, 

‘The lady nix will occasionally go to 
Market to buy provisions, and at such 
times she ie dreased like any other woman, 
the only difference being that one corner of 
ber apron, or some other part of her clothes, 
is al waye wet. 

“Ja it not strange how all these queer 
fancies about creatures who never existed 
caine to be believed in? 


- J - a 


“The foreste are supposed to be peopled 
by tiny tmoss-covered elves, to whom the 
eneral name,of wood folk is applied. Tne 
ittle wood-wives are accused of belping 
themmeeives to the woodcatters’ food, but 
they always give somelbing in exchange, 

“When people are baking, they will go 
and ask to havea ioaf baked for them as 
large a8 balf # mili-stone; this must be left 
for then atacertain place which they name, 
aod perhaps iu return they bring some of 
their own bread, and are deeply offended 
if it is not accepted. 

“At avother time the wood-wife will ask 
some Blranger who iweets her to mend a 
tiny broken wheel-barrow, and for pay- 
ment gives bim afew of the cuips, which 
presently change into gold, 

“But the quaintest idea of ail is, that 
every time a wan twists (he stem of a young 
tree till the bark flies off a little wood-wite 
has to die. 


“Now, there is just time for me to tell 
you about a fairy lady, salied Frau Holda, 
and then wy stwries must come to an end, 

“Frau Holda is a wonderful dawe, who 
seems to be here, there, and everywhere, 
although she is popularly supposed to re- 
side in a-lake or fountain, 

“When the sun Bhiues, German children 
say that she is combing ber bair, and wien 
it snows, thst she is making ber bed, 

“Daring the tw3lve days alter Christmas 
Day, Frau Holda is supposed to piss 
through the laod on a visit of inspection, 
and to give it her blessing, provided sne 
finds everything in order, 

‘She appears to take a great interest in 
spinning, and ia said to reward industrious 
_ who are good spianers, and to burn 

e@ wheeis of idle ones, 

“Anold decayed tree is often called in 
Germany, ‘Frau Holda’s tree,’ and lady- 
birds are considered her particular prop- 
erty. The German obliidren think that it 
thev kiiled one of these pretty littie insects 
the sun would not sbine the next day, 
ar not? 

“Ob, because Frau Holda would 
angry, don’t you see?’’ 

——————— 
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the bead, would be somber fun for a victim. 
Bat all young parents ought to know that 
thie trial co a child be j ust as surely averted 
an a ‘tip-tilted’ nose, If the mother teaches 
her nurse always to lay the infantin the 
cradie on ita ear, neverdeaving the pillow 
sh it out, the ears will grow flat to the 
. Just so the nose can ve ‘educated’ 
by a very gentle pull to the bridge of it 
every day of babyhood to grow straight. A 
pretty mouth is often spolied by a careless 
parent allowing the litile three-year-old to 
suck ita thumb.” 


DORUTHAY’S DRIVE. 





BY MINNIE DOUGLAS, 


achtully, as she entered the nurse 

one afternoon to see what the child- 
ren were doing; “if | was a young lady or 
geutieman, and had a baby brother fast 
asleep, i'm sure] wouldn't waae bim up 
with my quarreling!” 

“We're not quarreliing,’’ said Hubert 
grandiy, looking from Dorothy's flushed 
face to the oeiling. 

“What is the noise I hear then?” said 
nurse, 

“Weare bhavingan argument—just like 
father and Mr. Wells do—only,” be added 
with a sidelong giance of contewpt at his 
sister, **Doily gew red in the face, aud 
stamps, and Mr, Wells doesn’t.” 

“Well, don’t bave any more arguments, 
please,’’ ordered nurse, ‘‘but run down- 
stairs t> Migs (;race.’’ 

Away they rusued, coming into collision 
at tne head of the stairs, and just escaping 
tumbling down. 

Grace Raymond was nearly fifteen, ana 
the eidest of six children, 

Two brothers were at school, and to Hu- 
bert and Doliy, Grace was a very big per- 
s0n inieeu; 89 when tbey scampered into 
her presence this particuiar afternoon they 
expected to hear some occupation which 
would pe given to them by their eider sis- 
ter to keep tnem quiet, 

‘‘What can we do, Gracie?” asked Hubert 
eagerly. 

“Wait bere a minute while I goand ask 
inother something,’ auswered Grace, going 
oul at the door. 

‘*But, Gracie, we'll come too!” said Dol- 
ly. 

TiNo, you mast stay here,”’ said the elder 
sister. 

Neither Dolly or Hubert approved of this 
arrangement, aud the jatter caught at the 
door to prevent its being shut. A regular 
tug of war commenced at once. 

Grace aione, witu ber superior strength, 
wouid have successtul, but Hubert 
called on sturdy littie Doliy to help nim, 
and between them they pulied so lustily 
that Grace gave up, and laughed good-tem- 
perediy as she did so, 

‘You have managed to keep the door 
open, but unless you stay quietly here 
while & go to mother you will miss the 
chance of something you would like very 
uiuch.”’ 

‘What is it? Oh! do tell us!” asked Hu- 
bert anxiously. 

**Wait and see,” said Grace; and the little 
people obeyed, only sianding in the wide- 
opened door, and watoling their sister down 
the long hall which led to thelr mother’s 
roown. 

Their mother was an invalid, and it was 
only at certain times that the younger 
chiidren were allowed to see her, asit was 
necessary she should be free trom both wor- 
ry and noise. 

It seemed along while to them as they 
waited, but grace was soon back. 

“Go and get your things on; wother says 
1 way drive both of you over to Hutton in 
the pony carriage, as she wants a note taken 
to tue doctor.”’ 

With a glance of delight at each other the 
children ran for their bata, Dolly leaning 
OVer the Stairs to ask ifshe might take Marie 
Antoinette, her doll. 

Grace nooded, and the little girl busied 
herse!fin putting on tho most eiegant out- 
door garments her doll possessed, at the 
sane time assuring her that they were the 
~~ latest fashion. 

yhen they went down Grace was ready 
and waiting forthem inthe hall, and the 
——_ pony carriage stood waiting at the 
aoor, 

**Be very good, children,” said the in- 
valid motuer, looking out of tue window 
by which ber sofa was placed; ‘‘do you feel 
quite salé going alone with them, Grace—I 
hope you do?” 

‘Ov, yes, mother, dear; we shall not be 
long gone, and if the doctor ia in we'll bring 
bac« the medicine,’’ 

With a bright nod to her mother abe atar- 
ted the fresh little poney, and Doliy, who 
sat beside her, told Marie Antoinette to 
iook what a beautiful view of the fields 
there was on one side of the road, and how 
high the banks were on the otber, 

Hubert, who sat opposite to his little sis- 
ter, laughed and saiu— 

‘‘Faucy telling a thing with glass eyes to 
look at anything!”’ 

Doily’s face colored at this reinark of her 
brother’s, and sbe hugged her doll close in 
indignant silence, 

‘‘Ang only think,” went on the tiresome 
boy, ‘of talking to a tifing that never even 
takes its boots off!’’ 

“Be quiet, Hubert!’ said Grace, looking 
kindly at earnest little Dolly. “You 
wouldn't like anything you cared for made 
fum of—your bat, fishing-rod, or your tri- 

sycie, f nstance,”’ 
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Now, Hubert, can I trust you to sit 
milland hold the reins whileI go an 
him, aod deliver mamma’s note?”’ 

“Yes; { ee 

So the little boy with the sallor suit seated 
himeelf with much importance in the driv. 
ing seat of the chaise, and took the reins 
from his sister. 

Assoon as Grace bad disa inside 
the green wooden gate wh shut out ali 
inquiring eyes from the doctor’s house and 

en, Hubert pushed his broad straw bat 

the back of his head, drew the reins care- 

fully through the fin of his left hand, 

and then took the whip in the other. Havy- 

ing posed himselfin perfect resemblance 

° 2 as he thought, he turned to 
olly. 

“] say, Dolly, if she can see, just tell 
Marie Antoinette to look at me!” 

Poor Dolly could stand his teasing no 
more; she turned a crimson face towards 
the otber side of the road, and stamped her 
toot on the bottom of tne trap. 

The noise startled the pony, which made 
a jerk forward. 

Dolly and Marie Antoinette feil out of 
the carriage, while Hubert, in a hasty effort 
to clutch at bis sister, pulled the reins, and 
brought the lash of the whip lightly over 
the pony’s back. At this, off went the 
pony at full speed. 

Hubert couid only catch the reins with 
all his mignt, bis hat and the whip both 
disap) 9sared in the road, and he felt nothing 
but tue rasbing air filled with dust about 
him, and saw the pony, with ears well 
back, gall ping with ali his might down the 
road that led to the quarry. 

So fast did they go tbat Hubert could dis- 
tinguish nothing, but he knew he had 
passed his gravudmotber’s house, and that 
in a few :ninutes they must be dashed over 
the sbarp edge of the quarry close by. He 
shut his eyes, and prayed aloud, 

*O God, forgive me, and bless papa and 
mamma and Grace and Dolly, for Jesus’ 
sake. Amen,” 

He feared to open bis eyes, and with 
white set face awaited the end, when, with 
startling abruptness, the pony stopped. 
Hubert shuddered, and opened his eyes to 
see two men bending over him. 

Then be fainted. 

When Hubert came to himself a dear old 
lady in a white cap was looking anxiousl 
in his face, and he was lying on asofa in bh 
yrandmother's house, 

“Grandma,” he said faintly, ‘‘where’s 
Doliy?”’ 

*Doily!” cried Mrs. Raymond in alarm; 
‘twas ahe witb you, ny dear?”’ 

“She fell out by the doctor’s house when 
the pony firet started to run away,’’ said 
the boy, and tears slowly rolled over his 
pale face. 

The doctor had been sent for, and now 
arrived with Grace and Dolly in his car- 
riage. The latter was not burt, but looked 
very frigutened and sorrowfel. 

“Dolty, I’m so sorry I teased you. I 
won't again,’’ whispered Huvert, 

“Never mind,” answered Dolly, throw- 
ing two loving little arms round her 
brother’s neck; “only my poor doll is 
killed—broken, I mean,’’ she nervously 
announced with tearful eyes. 

“Well, you have hada narrow escape, 
my boy,’’ said the doctor, “and I think 
your mother will be giad to see you home, 
80 you may come with me,”’ 

race and Dolly drove back in the pony 
carriage with a very subdued pony in tront 
of them. Thetwo laborers, who had lea 
a ‘ence just in time tosave Hubert’s lite by 
stopping the pony, were told to come in the 
evening to see the boy’s father. 

“How came it ali about, children?” asked 
their mother that evening, when she had 
heard their prayers. 

“Why, | was arguing—no, quarreling, I 
mean—with Dolly. I vexed her, and she 
stamped ber joot on the floor of the trap. 
The pony started, and Dulty fell out—then 
the pony ran away.”’ 

‘And poor Marie Antoinette came to 
such a sad end!” said mother, looking ten- 
derly at Dolly, whoa lip q iiverad, 

“Don t cry, Doily,’’ whispered Hubert to 
his little sister; “you shall have such a 
pleasant surprise,’ 

And she dia, for next day he took out 
aome money he had saved fur a new crick- 
et-bat, and asked Grace to buy the best doll 
she could. And Grace brought her great 
friend Florence Leigh back to spend a few 
days, and between them they dressed a doll 
which was for long the delight of Dolly's 
heart? 

These two children seldom had a disa- 
greement now, and when Hubert went off 
to boarding school a year or two later, no 
one missed him wore than Dolly, who took 
care Of ail that was dear to him in his ab- 
sence, and longed for the holidays, 


DS 


THE CENTURY.—Thbe confosion in the 
question whether the year 1900 is a part of 
the nineteenth or of the twentieth century 
arises probably from the comparison of the 
*° of the man with the years of thecentury, 

@ do not call achiild one year oid till he 
bas lived a year, and wecail him ten, for 
inttance all through his eleventh year. But 
the year one began with the day No. 1, and 
we call it the year one up to and including 
the 365th day. So the years 1 up to 100 
coum prise the first century, and the second 
century begins with the year 101 and ends 
with 200, and the nineteenth century began 
with the year 1801, and ends with the last 
day of the year. 
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STAND AND WAIT. 


RY J. 8. ¥, 





And so, my child, your heart is almost weary, 
And life has nothing that is fair to you’ 

Because, you say, with exclamation dreary, 
**There is so little that a girl can do!’ 


And yet, I think, that somewhere in your city 
Many there are who need a helping hand; 

Or, at the least, some word of love and pity, 
That they will prize, and subtly understand. 


Be not cast down because of earthly treasure; 
Little you have in silver and in gold. 

‘These, too, are good; but God hath greater pleasure 
In the heart’s riches, which are manifold. 


do what you can, and let the Lord's increasing 
Make of it more until the harvest come; 

And meanwhile, strive and labor without ceasing, 
Hearing Christ’s voice above the city’s hum. 


Never a day within the crowded city, 
Never an hour from morning until eve, 
But that His Voice is heard to plead for pity, 
ttut that His Heart is known to pain and grieve. 


Go, then, Butif your beartis sad and broken, 
And to be helpless is your heaven-sent fate, 
Take cowfort, and remember, ‘tis well spoker 
That they, too, serve who only stand and wait! 
— 


TOASTS AND SENTIMENTS, 


it was from a toasted bread or biscuit 
which early formed an addition to many 
drinks that we acquired the word ‘‘toast’’ 
as applied to the act of dringing the health 
of amy person; or to any idea or senti. 
ment, a6 it is called. We have very early 
mention of toast masters who arranged the 
amusements and promoted the conviviality 
of the company. 

The best toast of the season was, we 
think, given by a printer—namely, ‘‘ Wo. 
man—the fairest work in all creation. 
The edition is large, and no man should be 
without a copy.”’ 

A fond young lover, in a little speech 
anent the fair sex, referred to his sweet 
heart as a ‘Delectable dear, so sweet that 
hcney would blush in her presence and 
treacle stand appalled.’’ 

It may not be difficult to concoct a pretty 
speech, but true gallantry combined with 
wit is needed in making one which shall 
contain as much delicacy as flattery. 

‘You forget that [am an old woman,”’ 
said a lady in response to an admiring al 
lusion in & neat speech trom one of the old 
scuool. ‘‘Madam,’’ was the reply, ‘‘when 
my eyes are dazzied by a diamond, it never 
occurs to me to ask a mineralogist tor its 
history.’’ 

A celebrated statesman, when dining 
with a certain Duchess on her eightieth 
birthday, said, in proposing her health: 

‘May you live, my Lady Duchess, until 
you begin to grow ugly!’’ 

Her ladyship’s tongue was as ready as 
his own. She replied: 

“I thank you, sir; and may you long 
continue your taste tor antiquities.’’ 

Many amusing and witty allusions‘in giv 
ing toasts and applying sentiments are 
probably lost by ladies ‘excusing them- 
selves,’’ as may be instanced by the fol. 
lowing: 

Among the gifts of a newly married pair 
wasa new broom, sent to the bride bya 
lady friend, the strange present being ac- 
companied by this quatrain, ‘‘This trifling 
gift accept from me; its use 1 would com 
mend; in sunshine, use the brushy part; in 
storms, the other end.’’ 

The sentiments of another of the gentler 
sex were equally humorously and tersely 
conveyed when she thus expressed hersel! 
regarding matrimony: 

“Get married, young men, and be quick 
about it. Don’t wait for the millennium 
for the girls to become angels. You'd 
look well beside an angel, wouldn’t you, 
you wretches!”’ 

Slightly ironical with regard to the fair 
creatures was one of the toasts drank ata 
recent celebration: 

‘‘Woman! she requires no eulogy; she 
speaks for herselt.’’ 

This reminds us that an old bachelor at 
& wedding feast had the heartlessness to 
offer the tollowing toast: 

‘‘Marriage—the gate through which the 
happy lover leaves his enchanted regions 
and returns to earth.’’ 

But this was somewhat atoned for by a 
more gallant wedding guest, who, at the 
marriage of a Geatand dumb couple, un 
Wittingly wished them unspeakable bliss 

To talk humorously on such occasions 
requires thought before speech, lest one 
should be considered more amusing than 





complimentary. To quote a case in point. 
A gentleman was waiking down the street 
the other day with a triend when they met 
a clergyman. The reverend gentleman, 
though possessed of a large brain, has but 
a diminutive body to support it. Quite re. 
cently he had united himself, tor good or 
ill, to a buxom widow. The minister 
blushed a little as they passed. 

‘‘What is the meaning of that?’ asked 
the compan.on. 

“Well, you see,’’ was the reply, ‘‘we 
had a tea fight at the minister’s shortly 
after he was married. I was called upon 
to make aspeech. You know you are ex 
pected to be humorous on such occasions; 
so I referred in a casual way to the minis- 
teras the widow’s mite. He has acied 
strangely ever since.’’ 

Appropriate, but not very enlivening or 
comforting, must have appeared the toast 
lately said to have been proposed at a ban. 
quet given to a writer of comedics in 
honor of his latest work. A waggish guest 
rose to his feet and said: 

‘The author’s very good health. May 
he live to be as old as his jokes.’’ 

This toast was given at a recent con. 
vivial gathering: 

‘*The bench and the bar. If it were not 
for the bar, there would be little use tor the 
bench.”’ 

As pithy and, if anything, still more to 
the point, was the following, given at a 
dinner of shoemakers: 

‘‘May we have all the women in the 
country to shoe, and all the men to boot.’’ 

These last expressions of sentiment must, 
we imagine, be after the style recom. 
mended by Charlies Lamb when he gave 
some advice about speech-making to this 
effect: 

‘A speaker should not attempt to ex- 
press too much, but should leave some- 
thing to the imagination of his audience;’’ 
and he tells how, being called on to re 
turn thanks for a toast to his health, he 
rore, bowed to his audience, and said 
“Gentlemen,’’ and then sat down, leaving 
it to their imagination to supply the rest. 

8 — ee 

Ir God has bestowed His gitts upon usin 
the greatest abundance, if He have filled 
our granaries with coro and multiplied our 
flocks in the fold, but has not enriched us 
with that fraternal affection wherewith we 
should support one another; if He has not 
given us a bountiful heart and a charitable 
hand to give some of our goods to the re 
liet, and some of our bread to the nourisb- 
ment ot the poor—He hath given us but 
half a blessing. Wealth 1s but a confused 
lump till bounty shape and put it into 
form; but a dead useless piece of earth till 
charity animate and quicken, and by send 
ing it abroad make it current, and by dis- 
tributing it to several hands give it heat 
end motion. 

oo — OS 

It is not that the hypocrite despires a 
good character that he is not one himasel}, 
but because he thinks he can purchase it at 
a cheaper rate than the practice of it, and 
thus obtain all the applause of a good man, 
merely by pretending to be so. 


. 
brains of old. 

Never press a favor when it scvems un. 
desired. 

Never talk or laugh aloud in public 
places or upon the street. 

Silence is the understanding of the tools 
and one of the virtues of the wise. 

What we call life is a journey to death, 
and what we cal! death is a passport to liie. 

Two things a man should never be an 
wry at: what he can help and what he cannot. 

Perfect valor is to do unwitnessed wha! 
we should be capabiec of doing before all the world. 

Whatever disgrace we have merited, it 
is almost always in our power to re-establish our 
reputation. 

In vain we attempt to clear our con 
science by affecting to compensate for fraud or ecru- 


elty by acts of strict religious homage towards God. 
How different is the ready hand, teartul 
eye and soothing voice, from the vstentatio ap 


pearance which is called pity! 


{t ia a higher exhibition of Christiar 
manliness to be able to bear trouble a » pec? 

Never needlessly wound the va 
A er ; aU : 80a 

Vanity isa strong temptation to lying 
wiskes people magnify their merit, ove flourish 
their family, and tell strange stories of thelr int 
est and acquaintance. 





Feminintties, 
Pride in beauty is likes flaw in a dia 


mond, 


Let your anger set with tue sua but not 
rise with it, 


One and one-third pints of powdered su. 
gar weighs one pound, 


Oae tablespoontul, well rounded, of soft 


butter weighs one ounce, 


Mrs. Lacy Weish, of Diinois, is 95 and 
growing her third set of teeth, 


Mme. Hess, of Paris, has refused $25,- 
000 for her hair, which is six feet long. 


There is in the heart of woman such a 
deep well of love that noage can freeze it. 


There is only one blessing in this world 
thet is better than a good husband, and that isa good 
wife, 


Remember that you are married to 4 
man, not toa god, and be prepared for imperfec- 
tlons, 

The ladies in waiting to the Queen of 
Italy are declared to be the most beautiful in all 
Europe, 

Mrs Sarah Rothschild, of Chicago, cele 
brated her 100:h birthday by dancing a minuet the 
other day. 


Don’t be always teasing your husband 
for money, and keep the household expenses well 
within your allowance, 


A double heart tied with a lover’s knot 
is the decoration surmounting a heart-shaped mir- 
ror for the dressing table. 


Two pigeons, with their beaks clinched 
and the bodies formed of garnet clusters, fe a hair- 
pin head of recent manufacture, 


Nature, which has given us one organ 
for speaking, has given us two for hearing, that we 
may learn that it ils better to hear than to speak. 


A couple who have been ‘‘constant lovers 
for 40 years’' were married the other day at Colum- 
bus, Ind, The groom is 87, and the bride il years 
younger. 


In Russia the fan, bouquet and gloves of 
the bride are always provided by the bridegroum, 
and are carried w her on the eve of the wedding by 
the best man. 


Something out of the common in breast 
pins isa knife-edge bar upon which are two dia- 
mond-studded kittens facing each other and piay- 
fully disporting with a pearl. 


It when cabbages are being boiled a 
piece of stale bread wrapped in a clean rag be put 
into the water with them they will be less likely to 
send forth an unpleasant odor, 


A London paper has received 27 000 let. 
ters on the question, ‘‘Ils Marriage a Failure?’’ an 
issue, after all, whichcan be practically decided by 
two persons better than by a million, 


True silence is the rest of the mind, and 
is to the spirit what sleep is to the body, nourish- 
ment and refreshment. It is a great virtne; it 
covers folly, keeps secrets, avolds disputes, and pre- 
vents sin, 

A Woman’s League has been formed in 
New Orleans. One of its objects ts to look In a large 
and practical way after the interests of women—as 
to how they are treated in asylums, prisons, stores, 
station houses, étc, 


Miss Shadyside: ‘How bored that poor 
Mr. Jonesy looks with that frivolous young thing 
be is with. [can always tell when a gentleman is 
bored ** Mr, Tiredtodeath, with a gullty stare: 
**Bless my soul, you don’t say sol’? 


Hasband: ‘‘Do you believe in the theory 
that the greatness of a father often proves a stum- 
bling block the advancement of his son in lifer’ 
Wife: ‘‘lcertainly do. I am thankful, Jobn, that 
our boy will never be handicapped in that way.’ 


A New Haven lady created considerable 
excitement at a store lo that city by declaring that 
her baby had been stolen while she was trading. 
After search had been made everywhere some one 
suggested thatshe look at nome, Sure enough the 
child was there, 


When a woman has the gift of silence 
she possesses a quality above the valgar; it is a gift 
Heaven seldom bestows; withouta little miracie it 
cannot be accomplished; aod natare saffers violence 
when Heaven puts @ woman in the humor of ob- 
serving silence. 


‘“'No,”’ she sobbed, in the sanctity of her 
boudoir; ‘*no, I can never marry a man whose 
monogram is printed lo green, and who writes 
with parpleink. Oh, If he had only asked me to 
marry him, instead of writing to me, things would 
bave been so different!"’ 


Some ladies in Paris have formed a 
morning league. its purpose isto reform the hours 
of social gathering, which are now detrimental to 
bealth. The wembers of the league suggest that al! 
balls shall commence at 9 and end at midnight. Din- 
ner parties are to be discouraged and luncheons to 
be given instead, 


To geta ring, which has become tightly 
fixed, off the finger, soap a piece of common twine, 
and then wind It tightly and closely roun’ the fin- 
wer, beginning at the point and gotng on till the 
ring isreached, Force the end of the twine through 
the ring, unwind it, and the ring is almost sure w 
come off with it. 


Hankinson proposed to 


Why, I've had a standing 


‘You say Mr. 


you last night, Irene?’ 


offer trom him for the last two years.’' ‘‘Likely 
enough, Laura. Lie didu't make me any standing 
ffe hough lt wasall ! ld do We get up off 
knees when l refused him lle wa nh earnest 
LA a“ 

On the honeymoon. Mr Seabury 

. sweethea { eabur I was 
4 

are fa gators af ~ Z here Mr. Hea 
N on se nee We aven 56620 OG Since we 
eft her And the suspicion of an secent or the 
*her’’ marred what would have been a pie@asent al- 


terboon, 





Why } ar 
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FAasculinities. 


Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, 
ts counted wise. 


True and uniform politeness is the glory 
of any youog man. 

Ot all the paths that lead to a woman's 
love, pity is the straightest. 


Poverty is the only burden which grows 
beavier by being shared with those we love, 


The average man can never uncerstand 
why « watch always runs siow at church and fast at 
the theatre. 

Do not make witticisms at the expense 
of others which you would not care to have made 
upon yourself. 


Poverty often deprives a man of all 
spiritand virtue. It is hard for an empty bag to 
stand upright. 


Do not expect too much from others, but 
forbear and fergive, aa you desire forbearance and 
forgiveness yourself, 


Among great composers, Auber died at 
a8; Cherubini, 82; Rossini, 77; Ilaydn, 77; Gluck, 
73, and Meyerbeer, 72, 


The unpardonable rudeness of il! breed- 
jug under certain conditions becomes the glorious 
eccentricity of genius, 


We may concede any man a right with- 
ont doting any mana wrong, but we can favor no 
one without injuring some one, 


The vain man idolizes his own person, 
and herehe is wrong; but he cannot bear his own 
company, and here he Is right. 


Very anique is « silver sealing stand 
with quaint receptacies at each end for matches and 
arustic bracket for holding{the wax. 


A Methodist minister in Tennessee once 
divided his discourse into three parte: First, will- 
ability; second, do-ability; third, etick-ability, 


Titian is said to have been engaved in 
palating a picture, now in the academy at Venice, 
whea he was cut og by the plague at #) yearsof 
age. 

If all fashionable people knew as much 
about histury, geography and spelling as they do 
about horses and dogs it would be a very good 
thing. 


Every one at the bottom of his heart 
cherishes vanity. Even the toad thirks himeecif 
good-looking—‘‘rather tawny perhaps, but look at 
bis eye!’’ 


Young housewife, to husband who rays 
he knows how to cook; ‘‘How long do you broll a 
chicken, Edwin?’’ Husband: ‘‘Oh—er—how long ts 
the chicken?’’ 


There is more jealousy between rival 
wite than rival beauties, for vanity has nosex. But 
in both cases there mast be pretensions, or there 
will be no jealousy. 


A unique pocket flatk, baving 4 cover- 
ing of lizard skin, contains all the accessories of a 
piente set, yet leaves generous accommodation for 
practical purposes, 


In order to test the question of how many 
cigars a mao oughtto smoke in a day a Cincinnatl 
man smoked 51, The question was settied. He has 
gon” to an insane asylum, 


At an auction in Cologne $1 600 was 
given for a little book containing a letter written by 
Christopher Columbus in Latin in the year 149%, con- 
sisting of only four leaves, 


- Be not too ready to pronounce that what 
you think a bad youth will necessarily become a 
bad man. Yonder sturdy oak may have grown frou. 
an acorn rejected by a hog! 


Eben Harris, a bootb'ack of Port Jer 
vis, has this inecription on his bos: ‘'No ungentie- 
manly, drunken or disorderly person's boots or shoes 
will be polished by the subscriber.’’ 


Bobby, interrupting his irritable grand- 
father, who ts reading: ‘‘Grandpa/s'’ Grandfather, 
irascibly: ‘*Yes, yes; whatisit?'’ Bobby: * Duo you 
think I'll be as cross as you when I grow up’’’ 


The wile of Senator Reagan is her hus 
b7nd‘s private secretary, and by virtue of the fact is 
entitled on all occasions to the privileges of the foor 
of the Benate, aright enjoyed by no other woman. 


From & honeymoon diary: ‘‘Third day 
of owrtour. Lam very, very happy. Mr. 
bas just gissed meon the chin, cheeks, nose, eyes 
and ears, and says he'd like Ww keep on Kissing lor- 
ever, He says he can hardly help ditlog me on the 
chin,’’ 


Last year there were 5315 divorces 
gfanted in France. The demands were largely made 
by the wives, and those who had been married from 
five toten years were the most numerous in seek- 
ing release from matrimonial bonds. There were 
two divorces granted In the cases of couples who had 
eelebrated their golden weddings. 


The newest thing in wedding tours is 
called the ‘‘Hecret Honeymoon,'’ neither bride nor 
groom having any idea where they are going. The 
idea is notoew. For years many young people have 
married without having any idea where they were 
woing, Or how they were to get there when they did 
know, They didn’t have enough money w go to 
housekeeping. 


Bulwer, the novelist, 


Koweer 


in the giow of 


youth, feil is love with a pretty face, and made 
what be supposed wasalove match. He soon found 
that love's young dream wasa hideous reality that 
hia bopes of married happiness had turned, like 
Dead Sea fruit, to ashes. The pretty bride became 
the domestic fory A separation soon followed, but 
she never ceased to be a painful feature in hi 
A Ludiow, Massa, housewife who 
aumed thatishe p a tra 
. s shot-qua, ne ct morn 
sh nanag wea 
A ‘ v . ge ‘ “ 
he trigger, when off went a hea sarge of shot, 
teering « pene! out of a door, ridd ~ Jacket of | 
the parlor stove and destroylug two portraits om the 
wall. 
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THE SATURDAY 





Recent Book Jssues, 


Fowler & Wells, Publishers, New York, 
send us “Nervousness, ite Oauses, Sy mp- 
toins and Treatment.” By Dr. H. 8. Day- 
ton. Iliustrated. Price twenty five cents 
Also, a — good poem, by W. Shaw, the 
Poet Hermit, eotitied ‘Forward Forever’, 
an anewer to Tenn ysou's ‘‘Locksley, Hall ”’ 
Price twenty-five cents, It can be procured 
of Lippinoott & Co, 


Mra. Emma D. £. N. Southworth’s most 
pular copyright novel. “The Discarded 
bter,” has just been issued by her 
ubilshers, T. Peterson & Brothets, 
biladeiphia, at the extraordinary low 
ce of twenty five centss copy, @soh, re- 
. “The Discarded Daughter’’ is an in- 
tensely exciting story and one of great in- 
terest, whie the pictures of life In it are 
vivid and truthiul. Its pages can be read 
and re-read with renewed pleasure. 


“Masterpieces. Pope, AZsop, Milton 
Joleridge, Goldsmith. With notes and 
ilinstrations. Edited by H. 8. Drayton, 
12m0,: fancy cloth. Price, $1.25. Fowler 
& Welle Oc., 775 Broadway, New York.” 
In offering tiis volume the publishers 
rightly claim that it is a combination of 
features that are novel and attractive, 
Every reader will thank the editor for Mil- 
ton's “Comus’’; a gem too much over- 
looked to-day. The other selections are 
Pope's “Kasay on Man,” the Fabies’’ of 
“sop, “Toe Ancient Mariner’ of Ovle- 
ridge, “The Travelier,’’ “The Deserted 
Village,” and ‘The Hermit’ cf Goldamitb; 
all finely illustrated. 


“Mosby's War Reminiscences, and Siu- 
art’s Cavairy OUampaigns’”’ isa volume by 
Colone! J. 8. Mosby, the famous guerilla 
It differs advantageously from a good deal 
of warlike \iterature, by being written in 
the form of asimple parrative, that reads 
I'ke listening toa soldier speaking to « sol- 
dier Tuis original method enables the 
autbor to tell a great deal in a compara- 
tively little space, and it is told with life 
and #pirit. It may not do much towards 
making war bistory in the usual sense, but 
accepting it as true, it Is certainly a very 
entertaining story of the prominent and 
stranyve part played by one of the late war's 
obiel actors Published by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York, For sale by Lippincott 
Company. Price $1 75. 


FRESH PERIODIOALS, 

From Appivton & Co, Publishers, New 
York, we have raeived bound-volume 
thirtv-three of The Popular Sectence 
Monthly, embracing the issues frou May 
t) Ovotover, of the year. This publication 
deservediy stands at the head of the lead- 
ing Pou scientific magazines of the 
world, and in its permanent shape inakes a 
most valuavle and welcome addition to any 
library. 


The holiday number of the Wide Awake 
is rich ‘ith good things, and is as haad 
sone aa itis interesting. The next year of 
this juvenile will be even better than the 
last, if a *o that the young peo- 
ple could hardiy have a more entertaining 
companion than this monthly, Sertals, by 
Trowbridge, by Margaret Sidney, by Susan 

oolidge, by Charles RK. Talbot, _< prime 
favorites with young reaiers, and old ones, 
too); short stories by Sidney Luska, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Grace Denio Litchfield, 
Noah Brooks and Margaret J. Preston; 
sketohes and papers by Jessie Benton Fre- 
mont, Oiive Risley Seward, Mre Burton 
Harrison, General O. O. Howard, Elbridge 
8. Brooks, Sallie Joy Whi'e, Susan Uool- 
idge, Andrew Lang, Amanda B. Harris, 
aod Frances A. Humptrey; poems by 
Hjalnar H. Boysen, Jean Ingelow, and 
Harriet Prescott Spoflord—all theese are 
agg een Published by D. Lothrop & 

, Boston. 


The January namber of Lippincott's 
Magazine begina with a complrte novel, 
entied “Hale Weston.”’ by M, Eltiott 
Seawell, anew Southern writer. It is an 
admirabie picture of Virginia life betore 
the war. R. H. Stoddard commences his 
promised series of literary reminiscences 
and criticisms with an article on Edgar Al- 
lan Poe, containing some fresh anecdotes 
and moch entertaining matter, A very re- 
markable articie by Charlotte Adams de- 
scribes « Literary Society as She was Seen,” 
and details bow, in one of the leading lit- 
erary houses in New York, sie was ex- 

to absolute indignities from the |it- 
erary ladies there assembled and narrowly 
esce being robbed, A notable contribu- 
tion is entiied “The Capture and Execu- 
tion of John Brown,’’ by an eys- witness, of 
a letter written on the spot by Parke Poin- 
dexter, who was one of the company en- 
gaged in the suppression of John Brown's 
outbreak. John Habberton’s ‘At Last’’ 
shows the same delightful insight as ever 
into the minds and wavs of children. The 
poetry and the departments are excellent 
as usual. 
- ———— 

“J know a great, overgrown first-rate 
man in this plac6é,” writes a triend, ‘en 

in the mercantile business, who one 
morning with a penc!] in his band anda 
quill behind bie ear, called out to his 
partner, ‘Bill, what is John Stuplebean's 
first name?’ And he never discovered his 
mistake uutil he began to write it, when he 
forgot his last name, and, with tue same 
unconsciousiess, sang out, ‘Excuse me, 
Billy, but I’ve forgot Johu Stuplebean’s 
last pame now The roar of iaughter 
which ensued restored his memory 
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Ou, if I only bad her complexion! Why, 
itis easily obtained. Use Poszsoni’s Oom- 
plexion Powder. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


YOME of my reocollections were of the 
great amount of work done by the far- 
mers’ wives and daughters all the year 

turough; for after the tall work was done, 
then the sewing and knitting all the stock. 
lugs and mittens must be done, then the 
butter making, and nobody to help one, ali 
— done by thé woman, and all bard 
wor 

During the summer the year’s supply of 
cheese must be madetor the tamily, and 
once some to send to market, and how nice 

t was, 

In the first place the leach tub must be 
set up some time previously, and often the 
housewife bad to defer her pians until a 
convenient seeson jor the m:n to find the 
time to do the job. 

Then a great quantity of bot water must 
be applied to the asbes toextract the lye, 
and after waiting three or four days for it 
to - menoe to run, then the process now 

ns, 

ll the grease pote which had accumu- 
lated during the year were brought out, the 
big iron kettle was hung on the crane, and 
a hot fire started. 

There was no rule nor receipt to go by, 
only guess work. Patin some grease and 
some lye; boil, then add some inore until 
the kettle is nearly full; boll, then dip out 
a little to coool and then learn what is want 


ing. 

Berhaps it is more lye, or water, or may 
be grease, and thus working over the fire 
all day, i: baling the perfumes of the boil- 
ing mass, when at last the compound is 
covcught to be ali right; but when alter the 
sianding over night it proved to be not of 
the right tuick ness, then it must be boiled 
over again the next day. 

Then cae the clearing up, which was no 
small job. A sufficientquantity was made 
to last through the year, for remember, no 
soap peddier came around, andthere was 
no hard soap except, a little sometimes for 
the toilet, 

Tnen there was another dreaded day 
when the butchering was done, 

No meat carts to bring nice fresh meat 
to your doors, but enough meat must be 
preserved in some form, to last through the 
year! Sausage was wade, and baie cured, 
4a part siored away for the haying season, 
wuen tour or five men were ted tive times 
a day for as many weeks, tor in those days 
men were upat five o’clock in the morn- 
ing to whet tne scythe, before the dew was 
off tue grass, 

At ten o'clock they all came in to lunch 
on coffee, doughnut, minove pie, etc., besides 
a some.Ding stronger Was olten taken to 
the bay field to keep their spirits ap, then 
dinner at twelve o’ciock, luncheon in the 
afternoon, and supper after the long day's 
work of fourteen or fifteen hours, 

Jooking in those days meant bard work. 
Eve,y Saurday, and often twice a week, 
the big brick oven was heated and filieda 
with beans, Indian pudding, tour or tive 
loaves of brown bread, two or three kinus 
of pies, a pot of apple saucé with a bread 
cruat over ihe top, called “pandandy,’’ and 
very good eating it was. 

All the other cooking was done at an 
open fireplace; an iron teakettie, a pot tor 
potatoes, & larger one fur boiled dinners, 
hung on @ crane;a spider totry the pork 
and sausagé, a heavy iron bake-pan to set 
over the coais to bake biscuit with a lid to 
cover it; a jarge iron shovel to haul out the 
coals, and some one to stand over the coals 
to attend the cooking. 

All the farm work was done by hand and 
only one ox was used, #0 that it wasa long 
job, and olten took weeks to finish, anu 
during all that time the wife and mother 
was spending ail ber time cooking when 
she was not wasbing, ironing or mending 
for the family. 

No hired girls to help as long as one could 
keep off the bed. Once or twice a year a 
woman came to help ake the garments 
for the tamily and help get the children 
ready tor school. 

The making of candles was another hard 
and disagreeabie job which had to be done 
every tall, Nothing but tallow candies and 
pine knots for lights, anda year’s supply 
inade at a time, 

The tallow was melted and strained, then 
then the wicks weretwisied on the sticks 
and these laid across two poles, which were 
ym from the floor by resting on 
chairs, 

The kettle of hot tallow was kept over the 
fire during the process of dipping, and from 
ten to tweive dozen can be made a day. The 
wicks were dipped into the hot tallow un 
tilthey were of the right size, then taken 
from the sticks and trimmed ail the same 
length, and packed in boxes tor sate keep 
ing. Then the next day came the clear- 
ing, and oh, dear, what a job! 

hat would the women of to day say i' 
they bad to work as their mothers did? No 
carpets on the floors, and the mopping ani 
acrubbing that had to be done wouid cer 
tainly break the backs of some of our fee- 
bie sisters. 

e-— - —ee 

“AND 8O,"’ Said U6, Dileriy, wuen be rea- 
liged thatsbe had rejected him—‘‘and so 
you bave been flirting heartlessiy with me 
allthe while. Weil, I ain thankful tnat | 
have found you out atlas!” ‘Yes,’ she 
te ne: “you have, and, what is more, | 
think you will always find me out hereafter 
when you caii.’’ 
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I§ GOOD BUSIN Ess [ ry one hav 
id Ww treat it pruwwptiy and pr rly 
ntelligent exper 
ence presenting in Dr, Jay 
Expectorant a curative thoroughiy adapite: 
) cure speedily ail Coughs and Colds, and 
t ailay any exciting inflammation of the 


ng a 
an til 8 gotten rid of 


fortunately 





Throat or Lungs 





EVENING POST. 





A Newsrarer Hoax.—The editor of s 
western newspaper, suspecting his rival of 
stealing news trom early copies of his paper, 
determined to lay a trap. 

The chief reporter and the foreman prin- 
ter were consulted, and a — was 
put into type giving «a short and atartling 
account of a terrible murder committed at 
some distance from the town. 

A dozen copies of the paper were printed 
before the stereotype plate containing this 
announcewent was removed from the ma- 
chine, aud anotber plate with notbing but 
authentic news was substituted. Of these 
twelve copies with the fictitious narrative, 
one was placed in the way of a machine 
man who was believed to receive a doliar 
every morning for despatching an early 
paper to tne office of the competing journal, 

ext day the good people of the town 
were thrown into a fever of excitement by 
the appearance of bil s, on which were 
printed, indrop*ical black letters, ‘*Ter- 
ripie Tragedy! Mysterious Murder!” Thou- 
sands of papers were sold, and great was 
the joy of acertain party that the rival 
organ had nota single iine about this im- 
por.ant event. 

But the joy was snort-lived. The editor, 
whose subordinates nad fallen headlong 
into the pit so cleverly dug tor them, was 
aghast on discovering that the contents- 
bills of his contemporary made no reference 
to the ea murder, He turned to the 
paper itself, 

Not a word about thesuabject! The fore- 
man was suminoned in bot haste, and the 
paper from which the paragraph had been 
pil'ered was produced, 

Tuere it was in biack and white, identi- 
cal in substance aud almost in terms witb 
the paragraph that was exciting the town 
and puzzling a couple of reporters who had 
been sent before sunrise to collect furtner 
particulars on that distant prairie, On the 
following day it was the turn of the other 
party to rejoice. 

The noex was explained, and though it 
did not oeiment a good feeling between the 
two newspaper Offices, it taught one per- 
son, at least, tobe very cautious about ac- 
cepting early copies from a rival. 

— + 

“MOTHER,” Said a litt.e suaver the other 
day, "1 know what I would doif I was at 
sea and the men were ail starving, and 
they sbould draw lots to see who should be 
killed and eaten, and itshould be me—I’d 
jump into the water.”’—“ Bat,”’ said the mo- 
tuer, “they would fish you up,’’—*No,’’ 
eaid he, “for 1 wouldn't bite.” 

W ker’ 
anamakef S. 





PHILADELPHIA, December 24, 1888 

A DRESs PATTERN NBATLY BOXED COSTS YOU LEth5 
than you'd be lineiy to ge: the sulle separaiely tor 
And ‘ben the matching is perfect withou! a worry on 
yourpert, Bixteen prices. §310§16.75. Maybe five 
hundred styles and colorings 

Yard goods at 25, 3744, 3 aud 75c, that you'll expect 
to pay more for 
EB PUBLISH THIS YEAR FORTHE FIRST TIME THE 
Season and Cvurch Calendar. Four teaves of heavy 
cardboard with exquisite designs ta color for Advent 
Christmas, Easter and Whiteuntide. Complementary 
tothe sketches are selected bits from Shakespeare, 
Milton, Lonafellow, Gray, Mrs. Hemans, Spenser, 
Jean Loveiow, Whictler, B yaut and other noble com 
pany. Weents; by mali, Scents 

Tue Tuackeray Calendar, Live with Thackeray for 
a year. Shame wither under his satire; lite origh'ens 
with bis humor; the heart purifics with his sympathy 
WO cents; by mall, 56 cents. 

The Dickens Calendar. Who but hecouldh vesup 
pitied quotations for ail the years we have made and 
sold hiscalendars SO cents; by mail, 56cents, 

N > calendars less than published prices, 

1 OU CAN MEASURE ANY BOOK STOCK BY THE BOOKS 
in ets. A few as (hey come: 
hese in cloth, good type— 

Scott, 12 vols , $5. 

Thackeray, 10 vois., $4, 

George Eliot, 6 vole. $3.50, 

Poe's Prose Works, 5 vuis., $2.50, 

Shakespeare, 6 vole., $5 

Emerson, Ll vcls., $9 %), 
hese in half calf, cvod type— 

Scott, 12 vote., $10, 

Dickens, 15 vols , $15.%, 

Toackeray, 10 vole, w 

George Ellot, 6 vols , $5 40 

Hume's Bagland, 6 viis . $5 40, 

Washingion Irving, 1l0 vols , $9, 

December BOOK NEWS (112 pawes, Lilustrated) will 
lift the covers of every Holiday Book and put you in 
ihe way of saving adime ortwoor three on every 
dollar you putin them. 5c 5S0ca vear. 


yi JOHNWANAMAKER, 
Corded CORSET WAISTS 


Comfort 


THOUSANDS me 


now in use by 


HEALTHY 
CHILDREN. 


Satisfiction quaranteed 
or money returned 


Ferris’ Patent 


at hip for 
HOS E— 
Suppor- /4 
ters j 


TAPE ‘ <teved BUTTONS, 


Cerd.Edge Butiou Holes 
Buttons *' ' 
stead of Cle 


FERRIS BROS til Broadway ¥ 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CRICARO. Whotesale Western Agents 


FOR SALE byALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


CURSET AND DRY GOODS STORES IN PHILa. 
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The Cheapest and Rest Medicine for 
Familiy Use in the Worid. 


Sore Throat, Colds,Coughs 
inflammation, Sciatica, 
Lumbago, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, influenza, 
Difficult Breathing, 


CUREP RY 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


In cases of LUMB AGO and RHEU MATISM, RAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF NEVER FAILS to give 
immediate ease, 


The followin 
through W. 
sant, Texas. 
Mr. W. H. BLyTH—Sir: **In compliance with your 

request to furnish you with the resalte of my know!l- 

edge and experience with Dr. Radway'’s R. R., in 
reply | can state that | have beep using Kadway's 

Remedies since 1852 I know the Ready Relief to be 

more rellable for Colds, Pleurisy, Poeumonta and 

diseases growing out of colds; for Cut Brulces, 

Sprains, Roeumatism aod Aches, and pains gever- 

alty. than any remedy | have ever known tried. 

From my persona! knowledge of the Radway Reme- 

dies, [think them all supertor to any remedies of 

which I bave any knowledge, for all the ills for 
which they are recommended, 
Respectfully, 


was received by mail 
. Blyth, Druggiat, Mt. Pien- 


. H, SKIDMORE, 
Pastor Green Hill Presbyterian Church, 


ADWAY’S =~ 
READY RELIEF. 


THE SAFEST AND MOST CERTAIN 


PAIN REMEDY 
In the world, thai instantly stops the most excruci- 
ating patos. It never tails in giving ease to the suf- 


ferer ot paiu from whatever cause arising; it ts truly 
the yreat 


CONQUEROR OF PAIN! 
And has done wore gcod than any known remedy, 
For heacdache( whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, sprains, bruises, 
bites of iusects, stiff neck, pains and weakness iv 
Yoint around the liver, 


the back, spine or kidpeys, 
pleurisy, swelling of the Joints and pains of all 
kinds, (he application of Radway's Ready Relief 
wi.l afford immediate ease, and I{s continued use for 
atew days effect a permanent cure, 


Inflammation of the Kidneys, Infamma- 
tien of the Bladder, I[uflammaiion of 
Rowels, Congestion «f the Langs, Sore 
Throat, Difieult Breathing, Croup, Ca- 
tarrh, Influenzss, Headache, Toothache, 
Neurnigia, Kheumatiam, Cok Chiils, Ague 
Chille, Chilbiains, Frost-bites, 

The applicativn of the Keady Relief to the 
part or parts where the difficulty or pain exists wiil 
aftord ease and comfort, 

INTERNALLY, a half to a teaspoonful in halfa 
tumbler of water wiliin a few minutes care Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart- 
burn, Nervousne Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Uiarrha@a, Colic. Flatuicacy, and all [Interna pains. 

Lravyelers should always carry a buitie of Ab- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF withthem. A tew drops 
in water will preveut sickness or puee from change 
ot water. Itis better than French Brandy or Bit- 
tersasas imulant, 

Fifty cents per bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated wiih sweet 
zum, purge, regulate, purify,cleanse and strengthen, 
UR, RADWAY'S PILL# tor the cure ofall disorders 
vl the stomach, liver, bowels, kidueys, bladder, ner- 
vous diseases, loss of appetite, headache, costive- 
ness, indigestion, dyspepsia, pillousness, fever, in- 
flammation of the bowels, piles, and all derange- 
ments of the internal viscera. Pureiy vegetable, 
containing no mercury, minerals, or, deleterious 
drugs, 


Sold bv druggists. 





PERFECT DIGESTION 


Will be accomplished by taking Radway's Pills, 
sv doling 


SICK HEADACHE 


Dyspepsia, Foul Stomach, Billousness, will be 
avolded, and the lood that is eaten coutribute its 
nourlshing properties fur the support of the natural 
waste ol the budy, 

Be Odserve the following symptoms resulting 
from Ciseases Of Lhe digestive organs: Constipation, 
inward piles, fulness of blood tn the head, acidity o 
‘the stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of tood, 
tulness Of wWeightin the stomach, sour eructations, 
sinking or fluttering of the heart, choking or suffo- 
caling sensations when in a lylog posture, dimuess 
of vision, dots or webs before the sight, tever and 
dull pain in the head, deticiency of perspiration, 
yellowness of the skin and eyes, pain io the side, 
chest, limbs, and sudden flashes of heat, burolng 
in the flesh. 

A few duses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of ail the above-named disorders, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY’S PILLS areacure for this com- 
plaint. They resiore strength to the stomach, and 
eaabie it to perform its function. The symptoms of 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the liability ot 
the system to contract diseases. 

‘*Your Pillshave done me more good (for Dys- 
pepsia) than all the doctor’s medicine that I have 

bie ROBERT A. PAGE, 


By 


taken 

NEWPORT, KY. 

*‘For many years had been afflicted with Dys- 
pepsta and Liver Complaint, but got your Pills 
aod they made a periect cure, 

WILLIAM NOONAN. 

BLANCHARD, MICH. 

**For over three years I have been troubled witb 
Dyspepsia, and found no relief untii 1 used your 
Pills, They bave cured me, 

: THOMAS MCCULLA. 

OMAHA, NEB, 


**Used to suffer greatly from biliousness and Sick 
Headache, until I tried your Piilse. They are the 
best lever tried.*’ 

LOUIS COSTA. 

CAMDEN, N 
Price, 25 cents per box 


.w 4 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


Be sure and ask for RADWAY’S, and see that the 
mame ‘‘RADWAY?? is on what you buy. 
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AT Bro Pricogs.—In thie age of many — 9 —on — - 
Humorous militonaires, rich men do net scrupie to 
° pay what seems to be almost exorvitant 
THE UNROLY MEMBER. Ror, Sos eatiston wenteh anaes thetresoming 
A New York pik ane ee owns a plano 
**The boueless tongue, so small and weak, which cost $46, and was built in Lon- x 
Can crush and kill, ** declares the Greek, don. S ‘ , 
A ladyinthe same city basa string of 
‘*The tongue destroys a greater horde, *’ pearls which issaid to have cost $51,000, 
rhe Turk asserts, ‘than does the sword, '* while anotoer lady there wears a solitaire 
diamond ring valued at 348 000. Q \ 
The Persian proverb wisely saith, There is a sideboard in a mansion at 
**A lengthy tongue—en early death,*" Mauch Chank, this State, which is calied 4 P 
the most expensive in the country. It / 4 
Or sometimes takes the form instead, covers the whole side of a room, and it cost } 
**Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.'’ $47 000 to build it, \ wa 
Tne costliest palating in America hangs { Y 
**The tongue can spesk a word whose speed, °° in the Metropolitan Museum. It is called —=={e. 
Says the Chinese, ‘‘outstrips the steed.'* *1807,”’ and was nted for A. T. Stewart —_ “4 
by Meiagonuier. When the Stewart gallery “ot On> ( \ 
While Arab sages this impart, was soid, tais picture was bt for $65,- om 1) 4 
**The tongues great storehouse is the beart.° 000 by Mr. Henry Hilton, who presented it [ 
to thé Museum, ‘ 
From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, . 
ha should ’ 7? 
Though feet slip, ne’er let the tongue (HORNE (to his friend at tne concert, _— \ 
The sacred writer crowns the whole, appiaudinog enthusiastically )—' For good- =o r: 
aan keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.*’ ness sake don’t, man; that was abominabio! ». S = 
—U. N. Norn. You'll bring that wretched music butcver 
eee out no!” Bowie (with increasing en- Uf ; 
thusiasm ) -“‘Good! Can't you see be’s bait P 4, = 
A resort to extremes—Spanking. onal ——_ { want some : 
A country seat—The top fence rail. : a e = 
Horticulture for lovers — Raising two- ScHOOL Trastee (tothe star boy of the . . \ 
lips. class) —VCould you soagive, a boy who had iy ie y ee ioe \ 
: insulted or struck you sittle Boy (alter —~< am a 4 
e — to be a happy man; bis | wome thought )— Yes, sir, ifhe was bigger < -. .= -_ = 
= . then me. 4. Cua, - 
What is thieving in the outskirts?—Pick- 1 qe => 
Ing ladies’ pockets. Catarrh Cured. SSS —| = = 
The only persons who really enjoy bad A clergyman, after years of suffering trom that - = ~ -— — 
health are the doctors. loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every — 
known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- = 


In what place did the cock crow when 
all the world heard him?—In Noah's Ark, 

Don’t allow yourself to owe any man 
anything, evenif it isonlyagrudge. Pay him. 

Why isa man called honorable who is 


upstairs beating his wife? He is above doing a 
mean act, 


“Never allow yourself to get out of any- 


thing,’’ saysa writer ina household journal. How 
about debt? 
Bobby: ‘What did you say, pa?’’ Pa: 


**Never mind,’’ 
have to, do I?’ 


Two heads are better than one, espe. 
clally if a person is going to depend on a dime mu- 
seum for a living. 


Who are the best men to send to war? 
Lawyers; because their charges are so great no one 
can stend them, 


If a church be on fire, why has the or- 
gan the smallest chanceof escape’—DBecause the en- 
gine cannot play on It, 


It is said of a great man, just dead, tha’ 
he began life a barefooted boy. Cometo think, we 
boys all began that way. 


‘So old Brown 1s dead, eb? Well, well! 
Did he leave anything?"’ ‘‘Yes. it broke his heart 
to doit, but he left everything.’’ 


A witness in a case of assault and bat 
tery, when asked what he said, repiicd: ‘‘'I sald to 
him, with the toe of my boot, ‘Go home.’ *’ - 


Civilization is making gratityiug pro- 
gressinthe Congo country. A few years ago the 
inhabitants ate white persons raw; now they roast 
them. 


Inspector of Schools: ‘Can any one tell 
me who Solomon was?’, Small boy: ‘‘solomon was 
a very wise and good man, who kept 300 porcu- 
pines,’’ 


‘That boy of ours is getting to be a ter 
rible story-teller,’® said Mr. Cherritry. ‘*Yes,’’ 
said his wife, ‘‘he tells fibs on the alightest prevari- 
cation,’’ 


A Western village boasts of a woman 
who ‘‘goes out and chops wood with her husband.'’ 
It is customary to use an axe, but he may be an un- 
usually sharp man. 


Ot course it must be true, as Scripture 
Says 60, that the Just ehall inherit the earth; but we 
are likely to get tired out with waiting for the rest 
of the people to die, 


“If you must kies Mr. Peachblow, 
Olive, I wouldn't do so ip view of the whole street.’’ 
**I wasn’t kissing Mr, Peacbbiow, ma. You wrong 
me; | was only looking to see if he needed a new 
collar button,’’ 


Wite: “You say you shot this duck 
yourself, John? I can find no marks on it.’’ Huos- 
band, who hadn't thought of that: ‘‘Well—er—my 
dear, the bird was very high up, you know, and per- 
haps the tall killed it.’’ 


‘Hello, there! What are you going into 
that saloon for?’’’ ‘‘Only just tosee a men abouts 
little matter of business. Only going in for asec- 
ond, you know.’’ ‘‘Then you've had one already? 
Take my advice and don’t take another."’ 


Quills: ‘‘Do you know, Funniman, that 
I sometimes think I am losing my mind.’’ Funnl- 
man; ‘dood gracious, Quills, you don’t mean it! 
What put this idea into your head?’’ Quills: ‘*The 
fact that I have begun to laugh at your jokes.’’ 


A lawyer had a quarre! with his wile 
last week, and it was nip-and-tuck between them. 
He told the most lies duriug the contest, but bils- 
tered his tongue in doing 80, and while he was put- 
ting court plaster on it she talked him to death. 


A judge charged a jary as follows: 
“Gentlemen of the jury, you must find that the 
defendant is guilty veyond a reasonable doubt. A 
reasonable doubt ie such a doubt as will convince a 
reasonable man that the defendant is not guifity.’’ 

a oe 


Bobby: ‘**I don’t oftener than I 


AND they do say that Dr, Bull’s Cough 
Syrup is one remedy without a rival. Price 

> cla, 

‘The great success of Salvation Ol! pro- 
vokes imitations, Get the genuine. Price 


25 cts. 


pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 War- 
ren S8t., New York City, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 





; Wh: ‘pot save one ha on 1000 esoful 
SEE HERE! articles? Send for patabor ue. Big 
papeee agents, “CHICAGO SCALE (.,, hicago, Hil. 


Photos yp ® Lovely full length Beauties, only 10c : “0 





tor Bec. Thurber & Uo., bay Bho: e, Bm. Be 
aa — 

Bitden Meee ont Motto Ourda, Herap | tore, eaten, Cane wires in 

9 7) ade, cepa often, Coe cat may bey | why => no Ce Ae 
(net ptares.) AU fr ed omn samy. Card Co Codis, Ulvo 


5 | {papers | SHARP’S NEEDLES 1° tara 3 
sample carci, alt 10c. Novelty Co., Clinton! le, Ct. 

“RUPTURE — —My son was ruptured; had worn 
trusece sheet benefit. I sent him to Dr. J. B. 


Mayer, 881 Arch St., Phila., ané can satelv say he 
iscured by his treatment, J. Yates, 424 Vine Si., 


Phiia.— 
porting Co.,Cadiz, O. 


75. CARDS. =: 25 May 10 T Flome Corte, 2 Borers Carts, 29 tie 
tation Cards, and Neent Samm) ra a 
Cards over contout. Allouly 10 comts, Stes Card Works, Station 15, Uhm 
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wan Book ever sent out 
@ cents. Star 


4 MON rt ante Wenteds 6 weakest 
articles inthe world. | sample Free. 
ress JAY BHON BON, Deter, Mich. 


find that Piso’s cure 
for Consumption not 
only PREVENTS, but 
aleo CURES Hoarse- 


DHA. 





LADY AGENTS. eee SAMPLES. Quick Sales. Lares 
Profits. Cincinnati SuspenderCe.© iucinnati,” 


s Dyke's Beard Flicir forces hoary moustache, full beard 
© xis haven tah bantbintidaan, dark Pim. dete 
ZB We prove it ot poy F100 We mail any: ~<ty 4 Phas. for *« 
6. Jum ball price. Semith Mig. Co. .i'slatine, 
FO 10 CENTS to pay postage, ete., we will 
send you by mall a Box of Goods that 


with 5 hours work aday you can make @21,00 4 week 
Ifyou are outof empioyment or working hard for smal! 
pay, send for sample box and try it. Ifyou are net 





satisfied or cannot sell the goods, return them by reg 
istered mail,and we will refund yo 
HOWAKD MFau Oo 


ur money Adare 
45 Faldy St., Providence, fh. I. 
’ ’ 
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aged, has builtup 7he Arystone Wak 
Claus Co until they are now selling ter 
Watche to ce snsumers than all others 
combine ‘They handle only the 


"keystone Dust-proot Watch 


which is deservedly regarded as the 
crown and climax of Pennsylvania's 
manufactures) ‘Lhis Watch contain 
every essential to an eqgueens ay 
keeper, and many impor 
ments patented by the ompany “They il hp 2 
are Dust and Damp Proof # 

a quality possessed Ly nose 
other movement inthe world Same 
Jeweled with genuine rubies 
Patent — wi ad? a Res 


Look for the starups 
iw c K. FLD 
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ashemet him on the street. 


THE DOCTOR WHO 


GAVE ADVICE. 


“QO, ah, let me see, what do you give fora cold on the chest?” asked Jones, 
ln asort of indifferent tone, of a doctor with whom he was slightly acquainted, 


** Advice,” 


was the Inconic reply. Sodowe. We 


advise you not to neglect that hacking courh and drowsy feeling, the coated 


tongue, 


that 


neglect means consumption (scrofula of the lungs), and consumption is a short 
eut to the grave, 


tired feeling, 


Get the cure, 


” 


the failing appetite, the indigestion and general lassitude and debility - 
as so many express it. 


The blood is out of order, and 


It is Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. 
If taken in time, and given a fair trial, it will not disappoint. 
most wonderful alterative, or blood-cleanser, known to medical science, 


It is not only the 
but also 


possesses superior nutritive and tonic or strength-giving properties which assist 
the food to digest aud become assimilated, thus building up both strength and 
flesh. 
and Lung Diseases, accompanied with lingering coughs, the ** Golden Medical 


Discovery 


IT IS GUARANTEE 


For all cases of Chronic Catarrh in the Head, 


” 


or for Bronchial, Throat 


is absolutely unequaled as a remedy, 


lor Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, Short Breath, Consumptive Night- 
sweats, and kindred affections, it surpasses all other medicines. 





D to benctit or cure if taken in time and piven a 
fair trial, in 


all diseases for which it is recom- 


mended, or the mony paid for it will be returned, 


Copyright, 1888, by Worwup's DIsPENSARY MEDICAL AASBOCLATION, 


Proprietors, 
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SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. 
falling into throut, 
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tenacious, mucour, purulent, t 


iow in ears, deafness; 
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DOL LARD & CO.,! 


OHESTNOUT &ST., 


Philadelphia. 


forehead 


FOR WIG8, INCHES. 
The round of the 


TILATING WIG and 
TOU PEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 


Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. \ 


* Inventors of the celebrated GORSARER VER- 
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Dollard’s Herbanium Extract tor | 


the Hair. 


at lpollard’s for the Pi 
are such that 
the demand for tt keens s'eadi!y increasing. 
Also Doliurd'’s wet Cream, 
in conjunction 
the Hair le oatarally ery an 4 needs an otl, 
Navy Vay OFFtce, 
**Dollard’s 
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Vewetable Hlalr Wash, 
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sometimes profuse, watery, 


offensive 
ity. Only a few of thease symptomea likely to be present at once 


a Remedy cures the worst cases, Only W centa, 


OF FB EIX for an incurable case of 
MRR EARN PERE RAR AA AIMS Oe 


Catarrh in the Head iiy 
oprictors of DR, SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


Headache, obstruction of nose, discharges 
and acrid, nt others, thick, 
joody, putrid and offensive; eyes wenk, ring 
breath; smell and taste impaired, and wen 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


There are many grades of fashion at 
the present moment, and, in one way or 
other, everything appears to be worn. De- 
scriptions of dresses, manties, and other 
articles of attire bat rarely convey the ac- 
tual garment to the mind’s eye. 

There are, as we all know, certain broad 
features which ere written about, and laid 
down #* a dominant rule of taste; but these, 
in a general way, the best dressed people 
mostiy ignore. To be like every one éise 
is what really fashionable women abjare, 
and the leading dressmakers invent 
styles which never come into the general 
market, 

We are condemned to wear wool if we 
would follow la mode, and to secure a really 
stylish woolen gown, which Is fit for tull 
morning dreas is not easy. A dove-colored 
serge woven dress does, bowever tulfill 
these requirements. 

It has an laterwoven border quite twelve 
inches deep, of close-set threads of gold. 
This was draped over a velvet panel of a 
heavier or a much darker tone. The 
draperies were long, but the bordering was 
carried up the back, where the talness of 
the skirt was fastened on to the bodice. This 
was made up with revers of the gold and a 
velvet walstooal, 

Red hoids ite own still, bat this year it is 
fuller and brighter in tone, 

A gown made up over silk of this new 
shade vad an interwoven check. The skirt 
was made with a deep ounce, baving nar- 
row kiltings of the material at wide inter- 
vais and this is a novel and pretty teature. 
These same kiltings are unsecured, and 
flow outwards e@ (he wearer moves, Some 
fell at the side, somein the centre of the 
back. 

Over thie tlere is a sort of redingote, 
caught up with black watered ribbon bows 
tue sleeves of biack veivet, black revers 
appearing on skirt and bodice, A black 
cloth, made up over black velvet had ex 
actly down the centre of the skirt a panel 
halt velvet half siik, of a bright moss green, 
the velvet the darker of the two, 

There is no green anywhere else on the 
akirt, and it is just as ifa black dress had 
suddenly opeued to snow a green one be 
neath. The bodice in front was entirely 
made of cross folda, broad and tapering to 
a point at the waist, outlined by a pointed 
black velvet band. The green appeared 
just at the throat in some three or fou: 
folds, 

The soft woolens, with shawl borderings 
of handsome distinct patterns, but of cash 
merienne colorings, are well worn. 

One was a reddish brown, with large 
round-headed flowers tor the border, put 
somewhat far apart. The fulness in toe 
skirt was gauged at the sides of the waist, 
while most of the restoft the fulness seemed 
to be brought on to the bodice at the bac«. 
The bodice had one side velvet, one side 
ot the material. The coat sleeves had two 
bands of the material stitched round. Sei- 
vedges are allowed to show and play their 
partin trimming, and the sleeves as often 
as not are rather dissimilar to the bo- 
dice. 

Felt hate are most popular this winter, 
and a great many are copies of the summer 
straw ones, with prominent brim in tront, 
and pinched up close to the crown at the 
back. 

Red cloth Spanish hats, witha band olf 
Astrakan or beaver just above brim, appar 
ently supporting the folded and fanciful 
arranged cloth crowns are worn. A few 
large hats have ths turoed-up brim- 
braided to match the costume, 

Rather narrow, high crowned hats, are, 
however, the most universal, although a 
good many low fiat crowned ones, with 
the trimuning placed on, and partially over 
them, are to be seen, 

Biack Astrakan gloves, with leather 
palins and fingers are popular. They tit 
as weil as kid ones, and are not unbe- 
coming to the hand. They are most eco- 
nomiicai wear, for one pair will last aimost, i! 
not quite, tue entire winter. They are al- 
so to be seen in tan shade, bul not so neat 
looking. 

A new glove isthe Khad! deerskin, and 
seems to be much patronized. These gloves 
are in dust and tan shades, with sixor eight 
buttons, and jook particularly neat on the 
band for either country or for travelling 
wear. 

Kid is more in vogue for day wea@r at pre- 
sent, beimg warmer, but for the evening 
the tatter holas its own, and so do the pale 
‘fawn gloves, which almost every toilette, 
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gioves usually match. 
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watches of bygone date may be seen 
hanging trom watered silk ribbon, with 
smalf buckies in the old fob style, with the 
Directoire and Regence gowns. 

Taese fobs, as 1 may #0 call them, are 
now sold atthe fashionable jewelers, with 
book and swivel, the watered ribbon being 
about one inch wide and six inches in 


It any ove bas large antique buttons they 
are affixed to the Directoire coats, and are 
star is sometiines worn on the left breast 
regarded as veritable treasures, A diamond 
attached to a smart little bow. 

Fancy stationery is in great demand now, 
and the variety of designs is astonishing. 

Among the more recent introductions is 
a black cat sitting upright ona piece of 
music, with ‘*] am considering,” inacribed 
above, a trog leaping into water and rushes, 
with the words, “In for it;’’a red Mephis- 
topheles surrounded by a tew black ciouds; 
with “Who——is this from’”’ in small black 
letters this is the most costly in fancy de- 
signs, 

Then the Wedgewood paper, with its deli- 
cate transparent white; the pale sea-green, 
goid edged, with a spray of lilies of the 
valley reaching across the envelope flap 
and topot the notepapor; the delicate sky 
blue, with elongated «pray of forget-me-.- 
nots; soft blush pink, with gold oats in the 
style, are all popular varieties, each kind 
having ite own box wit! similar color and 
design on the top as if intended tor a pre- 
sent. 

There are also boxes containing paper 
acé envelopes, with old coins of different 
sizes stamped on in gold, silverand bronze 
Square envelopes, invitation and visiting 
cards are much affected now, in large and 
small sizes. 

The latest novelties are a white velvet or 
cloth bonnet, with a swallow on each side 
worked in jet,and onein tbe middle of 
the crown, in front three white palm leaves, 
and an aigrette of bird of paradise feathers; 
black velvet strings. 

Blue or white velvet toque, Empire 
shape, turban border, and arranged with 
two jet clasps in form of diadem; in tront 
a tuft of black feathers, with aigreite in the 
centre. 

Very stylish toque in grenat velvet or 
any shade preferred, with foldsin front, 
and the sides and outside trimmed with 
marabout boa, in shades of chinchilla gray 
—this boa falls at the back, and encircles 
the neck —a little steel comb placed on the 
velvet on one side. 

Bleck velvet bat, with turned-up brim, 
Greek pattern in jet going round thecrown, 
the middie made of puffed parrot-green 
velvet, with feathers of the same shade, a 
littie green pulling inside, resting on the 
bair. 

Gray felt hat, Direotoire shape, the brim 
low in front, and much raised at tbe back, 
with a large bow of striped gray satin, in 
two shades; tuft of feathers, and tong pluine 
falling back wards, 

The atyle of dressing hair has eertainly a 
tenden'y to be lower than has lately been 
worn, 

The way adopted by the most elegant 
woinen is to have the hair twisted round 
like a rope at the nepeo! the neck, with 
one or two curled ends escaping or falling 
carelessly. In front the tringe is massed 
together like a thick look in the middle 

Others plait the back hair in two wide 
plate, raised up withacomb and then tal 
ling slightly on the neck. In fact the nape 
is now covered and dressed, but the hair 
does not descend lower except in the case 
of curis being worn. 


Odds and Ends, 
IMITATION OBIENTAL WORK, 

The rage tor everything Oriental, which 
began a few years ago, instead of dying 
out, as some people prophesied would be 
the case, seems, if possible, greater tuan 
ever. Japanese screens and embroideries, 
Turkish rugs, Benares ware, and Indian 
and Chinese curiosities of all sorts mee the 
eye everywhere, 

Neo room is now considered perfectly fur- 
nished without rugs. In the most artistic 
houses one sometimes sees floors of parque 
terie with bright rugs, but this is hardly sui- 
table to our climate, 

It is therefore more usual to have art. 
colored felt or even a plain Brusseis carpet 
plentifully covered with them; but real 
Oriental rugs, if good, are expensive, and 
consequentiy a plentifai supply of them is 
not within reach of all. 

it may therefore be interestiug to some of 





our reauers to know that a great improve- 


ment bas been made in the patterns for 


Smyrna wool rugs, which now can be had 


im really good Oriental designs, s0 that for 


| ® small outiay a home-made rag can be | 


produced which hass very good effect in a 
room, 





The canvas upon which these rugs are 
worked is now made in four different 
widths, eighteen, twenty-two, twenty-seven 
and thirty six inches wide. 

Having procured suflicient of the above 
materials, and selected a pretty pattern, it 
is best to begin by cutting some of the wool 
in strands of equai lengths of about three 
inches (a post-card isa very good guide, 
if the wool is wrapped around the narrow 
way of the card, and out twice); then each 
strand must be taken, doubied carefully in 
half, the looped end being caretully passed 
down through the canvasthen up again, 
taking one stitch; the two ends are then 
passed throug the loop, and tightly drawn, 
thus knotting the wool into the canvas. In 
doing this, an ivory crocne needle will be 
found a great assistance. 

The pattern is copied in the same mapn- 
ner as the old-fashioned Berlin wool-work; 
for each stitch, knotting ia astrand of wool 
in @ corresponding color, and it is most in- 
teresting to watch the design gradually de- 
veloping. 

I find from experience that when work- 
ing the rags the canvas sbould lie fat upon 
the table, the selvedge towards the work- 
er; and also thatit is beat to commence 
trom the centre stitch of both pattern and 
canvas, afterwards working in straight 
rows, 

The printed patterns as they are at pre 
sent designed do not work out into very 
large rugs, Lutitis possible to increase the 
size by workiug extra borders, 

A triend of mine who is very clever at 
ali kinds of fancy work, has made quite a 
1arge rug by adding to one of these paper 
pal.erns several borders which she copied 
irom an old Persian rug in her poases- 
sion. 

To doth sshe was obliged to increase the 
size of th: ‘oundation, which was easily 
done by placing one edge of the canvas 
about two inches over the other, and firmly 
attaching thew by sewing every etitub with 
sirong thread. If this is carefally done, 
the wool works just as well through the 
double canvas a8 the single. 

Another way of making these Swyrna 
rugs is by working the toundation in plain 
knitting and introducing the strands of! 
wool according to the pattern; they can be 
worked in ejtner squares or strips, and at- 
terwards jvined together, and workers who 
do not care to be troubled with any set pat- 
tern can wake them entirely in one color. 
Rugs made witb the strands of white wool 
iook extremely well, and tuey resembie the 
goat skin rugs which were #0 populara short 
time ago. 

jn brown and gray wool rugs are more 
usetul, though less ornamental. I have 
also seen them made in mixed colors; and 
thie is not a bad way to use up the various 
uvdds and ends of wool which may be leit 
from former pieces of work. As they are 
soit and warm, they are most comfortable 
rugs to place by the side ofa bed or in tront 
ot a dressing-table. 

The kind of Turkish embroidery which 
one sees frequentiy in the torm of table- 
covers is not at all difficult to imitate, es- 
pecially if one has a piece of the real work 
trom which to take a few ideas, 

I recently saw a simali chair covered with 
this imitation Turkish work. It was made 
ot biack cloth, with medalions of differ. 
ent color cloths “appliqued,” and on each 
me Jjallion there were Eastern designs and 
nierogly phice (said to be verses trom the 
Koran) worked in cbain-stitch in many 
colored silks, and the black cloth founda- 
tion between the pieces of colored cloth 
was also covered with devices, stars and 
crescents, scrolls and flourishes of every 
description, all worked in chain-stitch with 
bright-colored silks, The designs on the 
medalions should be worked before they 
are attached, but those on the foundation 
must be lightly sketched in white chalk 
before working them. 

This kind of embroidery looks wel! on 
almost any background, white cloth being 
especially eflective, but naturally rather 
delicate, a foundation of black cloth bas 
the advantage of being very serviceable, 
and as the work is strong and cleans well, 
it is suitable for mantel borders or brackets 
for a library, dining-room, or smoking- 
room. 

The same style of designs worked in 
chain-stitch in colored silks upon smal! 
equares of fine Indian muslin, make very 
pretty dessert d’oyleys, and I have also 
seen them used as ornamental coverings 
for toilet pin-cushiong. 
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OCenfidential Correspondents. 


Y. J.—We know nothing of the firm you 


mention. 


ExtRa.— When writing to a lady, 
whether married or single, begin your letter ‘‘Dear 
Madam.’ 


GROSVENOR.—{[t does not necessarily fol- 
low that removal of cataract from one eye will im- 
pair the vision of the other. Indeed, the experience 
of ocullste is to the contrary. 


SESQUIALTERA.—The host at a diuner 
party should treat all his guests with impartial 
courtesy; it is very ill-bred to pay exclusive atten- 
tion to a member of his own family when visitorsare 
present. 


Lexi1con.—The word ‘cecumenical’’ 
means general, universal; and accordingly an (Ecu- 
menical Counct! is a general assembly of the whole 
of the Roman Catholic Churcb,as represented by it’s 
bishops. 


Ross L.—It would be impossible tor us 
to say whether your voice be worth cultivating with- 
out having heard it. The only thing wecan recom- 
mend you is, that you shouid get some singing mas- 
ter ip your own town lo try your,voice and give you 
an Opinion. 


A. N. E.—Iphigenia was a daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, who was decreed to 
be sacrificed to Diana at the time of the ‘lrojau war, 
to expiate her father's offence in killing ber favorite 
stag; but the goddess took compassion on her, The 
story is oo long to repeat here. 


Louis H.—The process of making the 
article you mention is patented we believe. It isa 
kind of oi] cleth, made by mixing ground cork, 
«round leather, paint, oll etc., and then subjecting 
the mass to such pressure as will force it into Various 
shapes and patterns, Itcan be had in any of the 
leading stores—tho’ we do not know the exact place 
of its manufacture, 


PuzzLED.—You are rather mixing up 
the two nations; the Chinese and the Japanese have 
very little in common. The practice of distorting 
the feet to make them small is confined to China; 
the Japanese are more practical, and do not do such 
ridiculous things. The better classesin Japan are 
refined and intelligent; they hold politeness to be 
the first of all earthly virtues. 


FLoRET.—The prefix ‘‘in’’ is Latin, the 
prefix *‘un’’ English, andtheir use is ambiguous. 
Both, however, are employed to a negative or priva- 
tive sense. The general ruie is that the particle 
‘tun’? should, when possible, be limited to words of 
Enulish derivation; but in ‘‘unfortunate’’ we have 
an accepted and striking excepilon. Acentury ago 
it was ‘‘infortunate.’’ ‘‘Infortunate’’ and * ‘un- 
fortupate,’’ of course, mean the same, bul the for- 
mer is now obsolete, 


AGNES T.—We presu ne you allude to 
the optical delusion called *'phantom thumbs.’’ Ifso 
this is the modus operawdl,; tf any one looks steadily 
ata patch of moderately bright lightona wall ani 
then gradually raises his bands, having the fingers 
shut, the palms directed forward, and the two thumbs 
touching at their ilps, he will at the moment the 
thumbs reach the level of the eye see three thumbs 
instead of two. The eyes should be direcied sieadily 
at the wallall the time,and not attempt to look at the 
thumbs. Some persons sce the illusion best when the 
thumbs are withina few imcbes of the eye, and 
o.bers do so when they are held away at arm's 
length. Curious effects are produced by slowly sepa~ 
rating the thumbs as they reach the eye level, and 
also by substituting fingers for thumbs. 


Sytvia.—You are both of you too young 
—far too young—to think of marriage, At your ages 
you cannot possibly know your own minds, nor what 
real, earnest loveis. Your sweetheart should be at 
least five or six years your senior, and not a boy in 
bis tweens, who may probably ina few years totally 
change his Ideas, and, when he does get fixed no- 
tions and a settled purpose in life, very likely tind 
that he has made a terrible mistake, which, if you 
marry him while his present fever lasts, will then be 
irrevocable, and asorry day for you will be the 
awakening. You, too, can well afford to wait, You 
are Justof that roman'ic age when impressions are 
easily made, and as easily effaced. Your othe: affair, 
the existence of which proves how little you know 
of yourself and of the world, we look upon as in- 
fatuation, which can only eud in the total lose of 
your future peace otmind, Give up all thoughts of 
loversand matrimony till you have a little more ex- 
pertence. 

KisMET.—We have changed your signa- 
ture for what we think good reasuns, Your husband 
evidently loves you, bul we are afraid you expect 
from hls the intense devotion of his iover days, 
This is not natural, and it is not fair in you to require 
it. Do not for the sake of your tuture happiness think 
of leaving bim, Should you do so, we fear that with 
your way of looking at matters, the end would be 
something dreadful to contemplate, No one was 
unalloyed happiness in this world, but you, im our 
judgment have more to be proud of and thankful for 
than two-thirds of those who are married, Your mo- 
ther tells you everything will no doubt come right. If 
there is trouble that you cannot positively settle be- 
tween yourself and Gud, go to her. Nobody on 
earth can love you better—ifshe js like most mothers 
and we think she is—and she will give you good ad- 
vice. **Kismet’’in a general way means whatever 
bappens, 18 pot simply Known and indirecuy per- 
mitted, but foreordained, by God, 


AUSTIN AND NEVADA,.— You should un- 
derstand that the most to be justly claimed for tell- 
ing character by handwriting is that the chances of 
hitting the mark are somewhat better than of miss- 
ing it. Itcannotin any ease be reiied upon as a cer- 
tain indication, but generally speaking, may con- 
tribute along with such tests as a person's manner of 
walking, laughing, etc. to prove particular traits. 
This ie all there isinit. Judging therefore of ‘*Ne- 
vada’s’’ character from the hand, we should say she 
is gentle in her manners, young, pretty and possessed 
of good taste. Sne ic business-like in her methods. We 
cannot detect any weak sign inthe evidence of her 
writing unless it may be she istoo gentle and con- 
fiding. Altuge.her the character is truly feminine 
aod womanly in the best sense of the word. “Aus 
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